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John Henry Charles Fritz, D. D. 
1874—1953 


N SUNDAY, April 12, 1953, about 9:40 A. M., at Springfield, 

Ill., there was called to his eternal reward a churchman, 

pastor, educator, editor, and administrator of our Church 

who was highly esteemed both at home and abroad — John Henry 

Charles Fritz. Born on July 30, 1874, he reached the age of 
78 years. 

In Dr. Fritz’ long and blessed ministry we find above all three 
outstanding characteristics that made him the useful servant of 
Christ that he was: pre-eminent gifts of leadership, wholehearted 
consecration to the divine Lord and His Word, and an undaunted, 
triumphant faith in his Savior. 

He used his gifts of leadership as Vice-President (1915—1919) 
and President (1919—1920) of the Western District of our 
Church. He put them to use in still larger service as dean of men 
at Concordia Seminary (1920—1940), as organizer with others 
of the St. Louis Noonday Lenten Services, as co-founder of Synod’s 
radio and television mission, as representative of Dr. J. W. Behnken 
at many District conventions, as promoter of numerous mission and 
educational drives, and other similar church ventures. 

Dr. Fritz’ leadership was both impelling and propelling: it pro- 
pelled others as it impelled him. Wherever there were boards — 
mission, financial, or otherwise — his place was there to stir up 
people to action. He thus served for years on Synod’s Constitutional 
Committee to supply pastors and congregations with plain and prac- 
tical regulations for greater and better service. And always he 
proved himself a valuable Christian leader. 
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The eminent leadership gifts of Dr. Fritz were sanctified by 
wholehearted consecration to the Lord and His divine Word. He 
was reared in a Lutheran parsonage, his father, the Rev. John Fritz, 
before coming to America, having served for several years as a 
Lutheran missionary among the Arabs in Jerusalem. It was at 
Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, that Dr. Fritz was born and received his first 
Christian instruction from his sainted mother, Catherine nee Kirch- 
ner. Later his father was called to a small parish near Frankenmuth, 
Mich., belonging to the Michigan Synod, where young John at- 
tended the parish school of our Frankenmuth Missouri Synod con- 
gregation. This was his first contact with the Church which later 
he served so loyally. 

He received his later training in the public schools of Marshall 
and Albion, Mich., in Concordia College, Fort Wayne, Ind. (1888 
to 1894), and in Concordia Seminary, St. Louis (1894—1897). 
At all these schools he was a pious and diligent student. 

He proved his deep consecration to the Lord and His Church in 
the pastoral ministry, after his ordination on July 4, 1897, first, in 
his mission parish at Bismarck and Pilot Knob, Mo. (1897—1901), 
then in Brooklyn, N. Y. (Our Savior, 1901—1914), and at last in 
St. Louis (Bethlehem, 1914—1920). He evinced it, moreover, as 
professor of Church History and Pastoral Theology at Concordia 
Seminary (1920—1953), for after his honorable retirement he 
continued teaching in the Graduate School of the Seminary (1949 
to 1953). His consecration to the Lord and His Word, moreover, 
showed itself in his work as an essayist at many conventions, as 
a contributor to the Lutheran Witness and the THEOLOGICAL 
MONTHLY, and its predecessors, and above all as editor of Der 
Lutheraner (1949—1953). His deep consecration appears also in 
his books, The Practical Missionary, Pastoral Theology, Essentials 
of Preaching, The Preacher's Manual. To Dr. Fritz the Word of 
God meant something very definite, namely, the entire Bible, in- 
spired by God, the precious doctrinal content of the ecumenical 
creeds and the Lutheran Confessions. His consecration to the divine 
Word allowed no unionism or liberalism. As he grew older, he 
sought for expression of his devotion to the divine Word ever new 
ministries. For years he served the St.Louis Bible Institute as 
teacher, and almost to the end of his life he successfully conducted 
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a Bible class at Bethel Lutheran Church, of which he was also an 
active elder. Thus by word and pen he spoke the Word of God 
to thousands of people. His valuable services were recognized by 
Concordia College, Adelaide, South Australia, which in 1930 con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity honoris causa. 

Dr. Fritz’ wholehearted consecration to God and His Word was 
the sanctified fruit of an unflinching, triumphant faith in Christ, 
his Savior. This sincere faith showed itself first of all in his home 
life as a devoted husband and as loving father of two daughters 
(Mrs. Walter Baepler and Mrs. Adolph Meyer ) and of one adopted 
son, Henry Fritz. On December 29, 1898, he married Emilie, nee 
Koerber, who survives him with the three children just named, ten 
grandchildren, and five great-grandchildren. He proved his ardent 
faith also by his service on Synod’s Committee on Doctrinal Unity, 
for he was eager to bring about a truly Lutheran church union, 
by diligent church attendance despite his advanced age, by generous 
giving, by bearing with patience and fortitude the many trials of 
his long life, and especially by his joyous departure in the Lord. 
The last prayer which his son-in-law, Dr. W. A. Baepler, prayed 
with him was the simple child’s bedtime prayer “Now I Lay Me 
Down to Sleep.” He closed it with the words, emphatically added: 
“And this I pray for Jesus’ sake,” remarking after the “Amen”: 
“Our faith is so simple and satisfying. Why don’t people want to 
believe it?” 

With Dr. Fritz “a prince and a great man has fallen” (2 Sam. 
3:38). That was attested by his well-attended funeral and the 
appreciative comments on his ministry. May it be ours to remember 
him in his witness of the divine Word and his sincere, triumphant 


faith. J.T. MUELLER 





Leiturgia — An Opus Magnum 
in the Making 


By WALTER E. Buszin 


HE liturgical revival which is wending its way through the 

churches of Christendom today has made its influence felt 

also within the Lutheran Church. This movement is not 
chiefly a seeking after forms and ceremonies, nor is it merely 
a reaction against irreverent and amorphous worship practices. 
While excesses are to be noted within the movement, it is hardly 
just and fair to regard these as inevitable and essential earmarks of 
this liturgical revival, since revivals and movements in areas other 
than the liturgical likewise suffer because of the intemperate en- 
deavors of a zealotistic minority. 

Even a cautious and skeptical student and observer of the litur- 
gical movement of the 20th century cannot ignore the fact that this 
movement is already several generations old and should really no 
longer be referred to as a revival. It is today a revival for those only 
who had no part in the movement in the earlier stages of its 
development. The liturgical movement of our day originated as far 
back as the early years of the second half of the 19th century. 
The movement is in large part ecumenical in character and crosses 
many denominational lines without much difficulty. It is by no 
means sectarian and separatistic. It is really not interested in liturgy 
for liturgy’s sake, but it does manifest an awareness of the very 
important and intimate relationships which must of necessity exist 
between liturgical worship and Christian doctrine, Christian art, and 
Christian culture. Those who have followed and taken part in the 
movement have learned long ago that sound and healthy liturgical 
activities and interests, if they are to flourish, must and do quite 
readily go hand in hand with sound Biblical theology. This then 
likewise implies that a healthy liturgical practice is in reality in- 
compatible with the various false and unsafe types of much present- 
day theology. 

While many within the Christian Church fail or refuse to 
acquaint themselves with the real character and objectives of the 

404 
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liturgical movement of our own day, the fact remains that liturgical 
worship is still the very center of attraction to countless Christians 
on all continents of the world, because their Christian faith impels 
them to concern themselves about the comforts and the problems 
of Christian worship. Since this situation has obtained for more 
than twenty years, and in some branches of the Church for almost 
a century, the movement or revival may hardly be considered a pass- 
ing fad. It has grown and matured to such an extent that one can 
no longer brush it aside with a bare gesture. 

Among Lutherans the liturgical movement has allied itself with 
the Luther renaissance of more recent times. It has likewise been 
accepted by many who militate against an orthodoxy which is 
either anemic or dead. Among Lutherans, too, much liturgiology 
has united with ecclesiastical musicology; this, too, extends as far 
back as the early years of the second half of the 19th century. 
The Church has learned that it is calamitous to divorce liturgics 
from church music, just as it is disastrous to divorce church music 
and liturgics from Biblical theology and Christian doctrine, and 
vice versa. The relatively small amount of liturgical literature 


written and published by Lutherans and Lutheran church bodies of 
America in recent years, together with what is likely to come off 


the presses within the next few years, is among the best literature 
written by Lutherans of America. This includes also Lutheran 
hymnals. This literature is exerting a widespread and wholesome 
influence on American Lutheranism. In Europe, notably in Ger- 
many and in Sweden, a tremendous influence is exerted among 
Lutheran people by much excellent liturgical literature published 
within the last century. Since the liturgical movement of Europe is 
much older than that of America, its influence found its way to the 
shores of America many years ago. Ludwig Schoeberlein’s Schatz 
des liturgischen Chor- und Gemeindegesangs (Gottingen, 3 vols., 
1868, 1872, 1880) was found in the libraries of not a few schools 
and parsonages and exerted a marked influence on our own Friedrich 
Lochner (1822—1902), whose Der Hauptgottesdienst der Evan- 
gelisch-Lutherischen Kirche (St. Louis, 1895) reveals the influence 
of the eminent German liturgical scholars Wilhelm Lohe and 
Friedrich Hommel. Georg Rietschel’s Lehrbuch der Liturgik (Got- 
tingen, 2 vols. 1900, 1909) was by no means unknown to 
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Lutherans of America, and the same might be said of the literature 
written by men like Heinrich Alt, Th. Kliefoth, Leonhard Fendt, 
Julius Smend, and others. In more recent times we have become 
acquainted with Paul Graff’s exhaustive and very illuminating 
Geschichte der Auflisung der alten gottesdienstlichen Formen in 
der evangelischen Kirche Deutschlands (Gottingen, 2 vols., 1939), 
likewise with Paul Graff’s new and revised edition of Rietschel’s 
Lehrbuch der Liturgik (Gottingen, 1951), with literature written 
by members of the Michaelsbruderschaft (Wilhelm Stahlin, Karl 
Bernhard Ritter, Walter Lotz, Horst Schumann, and others), and 
with the excellent Agenden and their accompanying literature of 
very recent years prepared by such eminent scholars and theologians 
as Christhard Mahrenholz, Peter Brunner, and others. Two liturgico- 
musical periodicals of Germany have been read by not a few 
Lutherans of America: Monatsschrift fiir Gottesdienst und Kirchliche 
Kunst, published by Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht in Gottingen, but 
discontinued to this day because of World War II, and Musik und 
Kirche, published by the Barenreiter Verlag of Kassel and Basel and 
edited by Walter Blankenburg, Christhard Mahrenholz, Giinther 
Ramin, and Wolfgang Reimann. Among the more recent pub- 
lications of Germany which are finding ready acceptance in America 
is a magnum opus of which to date only one sixth of the entire work 
has been made available. The remaining five sixths are still in the 
making. We refer to Leiturgia — Handbuch des evangelischen Got- 
tesdienstes. This major work has the endorsement of the Lutheran 
Liturgical Conference of Germany. Its editors are Karl Ferdinand 
Miiller and Walter Blankenburg. It is being published by the 
Johannes Stauda Verlag of Kassel, an affiliate of the Barenreiter 
Verlag. Leiturgia is intended for theologians, liturgiologists, church 
musicians, church architects, students, and for members of the laity 
who desire to acquaint themselves better with the Church and her 
rich cultus. The editors as well as the publisher pledge that Lesturgia 
will take into account the historical, the theological, the ecclesias- 
tical, and the practical backgrounds and problems which are 
related to the worship life of the Christian Church. The entire opus 
will consist of three volumes; it will include a total of eighteen 
Lieferungen of eighty pages each, of which the first three * are 


* The fourth Lieferung has appeared since this article went to press. 
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available today. A new Lieferung appears every other month at 
the price of DM 3.50. 

Volume I discusses the historical and theological foundations of 
corporate Christian worship. It presents a comprehensive and 
learned discussion of the places, times, and seasons of Christian 
worship, likewise its prayers, notably those related to the Sacrament 
of Holy Communion. It will treat the ordinary as well as the 
propers of liturgical worship, also the readings, the sermon, the 
Order of Morning Service, and the Lutheran breviary. Volume II, 
which will not be published until the third volume has been com- 
pleted and released, will treat the rite of Holy Baptism and all that 
is related thereto. It will discourse upon private confession and 
the Confessional Service, the marriage ceremony, the Christian 
burial, ordination, dedication, the duties of the custodian (Kiister), 
also liturgical conduct, procedure, and rubrics. Volume III will be 
devoted to the music of liturgical worship. Subscribers to this 
three-volume work are assured that church music will be discussed 
not as a mere adjunct, but as an integral part of the church service. 
Volume III, like I and II, will be written by scholars and experts 


who speak with authority and with a thorough understanding of 
corporate liturgical worship. 


The first issue (Lieferung) of Volume I was written by Rudolph 
Stahlin. In keeping with its title, it covers the history of corporate 
Christian worship from the early centuries of the Christian Church 
to the present. To accomplish this within eighty pages is in itself 
a herculean achievement. While Stahlin succeeded in performing 
a remarkable task, the limitations of space imposed upon him are 
likely responsible for the lack of balance which is evident at times 
and which must embarrass particularly the author. Stahlin aptly 
begins his discussion by stating that corporate Christian worship is 
like a tree whose leaved branches spread out into many directions, 
but which derives its sap and strength from but one source, from 
Jesus Christ. Not only through the blessed Sacrament of Holy 
Communion, but likewise through all her worship activities does 
the Church strive to obey the mandate of Maundy Thursday: “This 
do in remembrance of Me” (Luke 22:19). Corporate Christian 
worship can best be understood, says Stahlin, when one is well 
acquainted with its history and development through the centuries. 
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Only thus can one become acquainted with the causes and impulses 
which have brought into being and likewise developed distinction 
and character. The liturgy, like the tree and like nature itself, is 
often beautiful and attractive not only because of its unmistakable 
unity and completeness, but also because of its anomalies, accidences, 
irregularities, and inconsistencies. No segment of the Church can 
possibly make full use of the entire liturgical heritage of the Church. 
This is true not only because it is humanly impossible, but also 
because religious worship would then become so highly complex 
and varicolored that our worship would lack the beauty and im- 
ptessiveness which go with a wholesome but not extreme type of 
simplicity; it would confuse the worshiper and be unlike the worship 
service of pristine and early medieval Christianity. 

Various factors have been responsible for the multifarious char- 
acter of the Christian liturgy. These are chiefly political, socio- 
logical, geographical, cultural, or theological in nature. All these 
influencing factors prove, however, that the Christian liturgy is 
related to human life and experience; in fact, they prove that the 
Church’s liturgy is often the very core and center of life’s activities. 
Stahlin goes so far as to claim that in corporate worship “begegnen 
sich Weltgeschichte und Heilsgeschichte” (p. 3). He then continues 
to claim that modern man’s insistence on distinguishing strictly 
between the inner spiritual life and the outward form was unknown 
to the ancient Church and that the religious individualism so 
rampant in the churches of our day prevents many from under- 
standing the liturgies prepared with such infinite care by the 
Fathers of the Church. 

Liturgiology, as a scientific study, is still relatively young. It did 
not blossom forth as such until the 17th and 18th centuries. The 
many problems which confront the expert liturgiologist of the 
Church are not easily solved, because the available source materials 
are in large part sporadic and do not present a complete, unified, 
and well-integrated picture. The Christians of antiquity knew and 
used their liturgies from memory and did not read them from the 
printed pages of liturgical publications and hymnals. In addition, 
the Eastern Church soon developed the practice of not presenting 
its liturgies in conspectu omnium; much liturgical action took place 
behind screens and curtains that it might not be desecrated by the 
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eyes of sinful people. All this caused the Christian liturgy to grow 
and to develop very slowly, and it likewise left posterity in the dark 
regarding many of its practices. 

Stahlin gives the names of a large number of liturgiologists who 
enjoy widespread fame as authorities in their field. He leans quite 
heavily on the works of Josef Andreas Jungmann (Miéssarum 
Sollemnia, 2 vols., Vienna, 1949), Hans Lietzmann (Messe und 
Herrenmahl, Bonn, 1926), Oscar Cullmann (Urchristentum und 
Gottesdienst, Ziirich, 1950), Odo Casel (various writings), and on 
the English scholars James Herbert Srawley (The Early History 
of the Liturgy, Cambridge, 1947), Frank Edward Brightman 
(Liturgies, Eastern and Western. 1. Eastern Liturgies. Oxford, 
1896), and Dom Gregory Dix (The Shape of the Liturgy, Dacre 
Press, Westminster, 1945). His bibliography does not include 
F, E. Brightman’s The English Rite (London, 1915), and his two- 
page discussion of the Anglican Rite (pp.66—68) is woefully 
inadequate. Neither does he say anything of developments in 
America, and his bibliography contains no references to such note- 
worthy publications as The Memoirs of the Lutheran Liturgical 
Association (edited by Luther D. Reed), the various issues of Pro 
Ecclesia Lutherana (published by the Liturgical Society of St. James 
and edited by Adolph Wismar), the Essays, presented at the first 
two liturgical institutes of Valparaiso University (Adolph Wismar, 
editor), and Luther D. Reed’s The Lutheran Liturgy (Philadelphia, 
1947). He faults Georg Rietschel’s Lehrbuch der Liturgik (p.5), 
but does not call attention to the new and revised edition prepared 
by Paul Graff and published in 1951. 

However, Rudolf Stahlin’s patent loyalty to the fundamentals of 
the Christian religion and to the Holy Scriptures as well as his 
sound judgment and evident liturgical balance soon establish con- 
fidence in the mind of the reader of the first Lieferung of Leiturgia. 
While discussing developments in Apostolic times, he remains cau- 
tious and does not seek to make deductions which can hardly be 
made on the basis of Holy Writ. He manifests no influence by 
Biblical criticism of the 19th and early 20th centuries and hence 
does not make mistakes made by Brilioth and others of the first 
quarter of the present century. Stahlin rightly stresses the escha- 
tological character of early Christian worship and points to the 
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charismatic nature and values of early Christian preaching. He calls 
attention to the pronounced doctrinal character of early Christian 
prayer and bases his deduction in part on the doxological (Trin- 
itarian) close of the early collects of the Church. Stahlin is aware 
of the liturgical values of the First Epistle of St. Peter, of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and of the Apocalypse. It is possible, he 
says, that the formulas used by St. Paul when discussing the Lord’s 
Supper (cf. 1 Cor. 10:16) were not of Paul’s own invention, but 
part of the religious vocabulary used by Christian people in Apos- 
tolic times. Stahlin does not agree with Joachim Jeremias (Die 
Abendmahlsworte Jesu, Gottingen, 1949, p. 24), who links up the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper with the Kiddush, insisting that it 
is to be linked up with the paschal meal instead. Stahlin points out 
that Jewish terms were not adopted in connection with the Lord’s 
Supper; the terms adopted were rather the terms of a new era and 
of a new dispensation. Following the example of Lietzmann, Cull- 
mann, and Jungmann, Rudolf Stahlin calls special attention to the 
liturgical significance of the words and benedictions with which 
St. Paul closed his Epistles. One thinks, too, of the Maranatha of 
1 Cor. 16:22, which appears in the Didache (10,6) as part of 
the Communion Liturgy. Stahlin agrees with Cullmann and others 
who insist that the celebration of the Eucharist was always accom- 
panied by the preaching of the Word. As the Church grew older 
and matured, she established more and more congregations, and 
these in turn separated their Order of Holy Communion not from 
the preaching of the Word, but from the agapai. Nowhere in the 
Holy Scriptures, says Stahlin, do we find anything which would 
encourage us to regard the Eucharist as a sacrifice rather than as 
a Sacrament. It remained for later generations to develop and 
stress this idea, which plays such an important part in the Roman 
Mass. Since the early Christian Church related the Eucharist to the 
Maranatha petition and to her outspoken eschatological thinking, 
the Roman Catholic stress on the idea of sacrificial offering is hardly 
in keeping with what was intended originally. Rudolf Stahlin is 
perhaps at his best while discussing the development that took 
place in Christian worship between the third and fourth centuries. 
His discussion is here not only informative and interesting, but 
likewise penetrating and warm. The liturgical developments of 
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these years were, on the whole, healthy and moderate. The Church 
was sensitive and cautious while permitting her liturgies to unfold 
and grow, and neither the Eastern nor the Western Church resorted 
to the extremes they resorted to after the time of Gregory. Hip- 
polytus comes into the picture. The Apostolic Tradition of Hippo- 
lytus (ca. 215 A.D.) is today known to be an extremely important 
document of these early years of the Christian Church. The Western 
Church soon forgot Hippolytus, because he employed the Greek 
language rather than the Latin. Despite his importance, he is still 
unknown to many branches of Western Christendom. Hippolytus 
was a staunch defender of the old Apostolic tradition of the 
Christian Church, was thoroughly conservative, and a great repre- 
sentative of early Roman ecclesiastical thought. Brilioth’s view that 
Hippolytus was a schismatic is today rejected by theologians; 
he was rather a defender of Christian truth. That he discussed the 
Sacraments without discussing the office of the Word is no longer 
held against him, since various circumstances are believed to have 
validated what he did. 


It is from Hippolytus that we have the first version of the 


Eucharistic Prayer still extant today. This great prayer of the 
Church was introduced by the Salutation and its Response, by the 
Sursum Corda, and the Gratias Agamus. The Eucharistic Prayer, 
Stahlin holds, included the Verba, Anamnesis, and Epiclesis. We 
thus find here the classical structure of the Eucharistic Prayer. The 
prayer is not merely a heterogeneous compilation, like the Canon 
of the Roman Mass, but it is a well-integrated unit. In it Hippolytus 
uses the word “sacrifice,” but he refers it to the bringing of bread 
and of wine as well as of other gifts by the people. In this use of 
the word “sacrifice” he helped to pave the way for the Offertory. 
The Epiclesis is a distinctive feature already in the Eucharistic Prayer 
of Hippolytus. Here God is implored to send the Holy Ghost that 
He may sanctify the “sacrifice” and let it serve as spiritual food for 
the communicants. No indications of the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation are present. Stahlin remarks: “Im Grunde bleibt das ganze 
Gebet des Hippolyt streng im Rahmen des zweiten Artikels. Es ist 
ein rein christologisches Gebet, einem der christologischen Hymnen 
des Neuen Testamentes vergleichbar.— Auch die Bitte um den 
Geist fiihrt eigentlich nicht iiber diesen Rahmen hinaus.” (P. 22.) 
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The Words of Institution are the very heart and center of the 
Eucharistic Prayer. Though they enjoy great stress, they are not 
used as an isolated consecratory formula, but are linked up with the 
entire prayer very organically. It is important to take note of 
Hippolytus’ wording of the Anamnesis. The Church of the third 
century, unlike that of the fourth, refused to disconnect the various 
historical events of the life of Christ. Easter was thus thought to 
include all of the Savior’s life and was not separated from His birth, 
ascension, etc. So, too, when in the Anamnesis the suffering and 
death of Christ are referred to, they are regarded as representative 
of all events of the life of Christ which link up with the Atonement. 
For some reason Hippolytus referred to Christ’s descent into hell 
and to His resurrection in expressis verbis in addition to the suffering 
and death of Christ. Stahlin (p.22) agrees with Jungmann that 
it is possible that other versions of the Eucharistic Prayer were used 
in the days of Hippolytus. It is possible, says he, that the stress 
may have been different in these, but not the structure. Since 


Hippolytus had been a pupil of Irenaeus of Lyons, it is possible 
that his Eucharistic Prayer betrays the theological influence of his 
great teacher, who is perhaps the soundest of all ante-Nicene Church 


Fathers. At any rate, the liturgy of Hippolytus was so strongly and 
soundly doctrinal in character that Stahlin (p.22) refers to it as 
“gebetetes Dogma.” Already in the fourth century, in which 
Christians were no longer exposed to the martyrdom of former 
centuries in which the Church established herself, many pronounced 
changes took place in corporate Christian worship. In the Anam- 
nesis the various important events of Christ’s life were named 
individually, beginning with the time of his conception and birth 
and extending to the time of his return to judge the world in 
righteousness. Under Constantine the Church became a Volks- 
kirche, some rites and ceremonies practiced among pagans were 
adopted and purged by the Church, and the segregation of the 
clergy from the laity now took place. Monasticism was introduced, 
and the Church began to lust for political prestige and power. 
The Church now began to write down her liturgies, liturgical 
formularies were written out in detail, the collects became longer, 
and the prayers of the Church became more Christocentric in their 
effort to stave off Arianism. The sermon began to flourish more 
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and more beginning with the fourth century, and centuries four 
to six constituted the greatest era of liturgical development for the 
Eastern Church. In these years the Eastern Church was far more 
creative and productive liturgically than the Western Church, and 
important liturgies came into being in Egypt, Syria, and Constan- 
tinople. A rich and profuse use of symbolical rites, forms, and 
ceremonies added to the dramatic character of the Eastern rites. 
While Hippolytus had attached great importance to the Verba, the 
Church now changed this and stressed the importance of the 
Epiclesis. Stahlin succeeds very well in presenting a clear picture 
of these developments. His discussion of the development of the 
Roman Mass (pp.34—44) does not disappoint; however, this 
development is better known to the student of liturgics and is 
covered quite adequately also in much literature written in the 
English language. 


The same applies in large measure also to developments which 
took place in other countries, notably in England, France, and 
Germany; this is true already because the Western Church followed 
the example and precepts of Rome. However, conditions declined 


very rapidly in Rome in the ninth and tenth centuries, whereas 
a resurgence took place in northern Europe. While no new copies 
of the Mass were prepared in Italy, they were prepared most 
artfully and with the utmost care in the North. Puritanical sobriety 
reigned in Rome during this era of decline; in the North, on the 
other hand, there was exuberant vitality and recognition of the 
inherent dramatic qualities of the Mass. The Mass was explained 
to the people, and there was much outward proof for the existence 
of Gallic-Germanic piety. Stahlin’s description of these develop- 
ments (p.45 ff.) is in itself vital and dramatic. Stahlin likewise 
points out (p.45), however, that there was no lack of reverence; 
in fact, it was reverence which prompted the people to be mere 
spectators in their services of worship; they observed from afar and 
with awe what transpired at the altar. The Mass revolved around 
the rites and acts of the clergy, and the altar was moved farther 
away from the people. Charlemagne was in part responsible for 
these unfortunate changes. In the Gothic age the Papacy made use 
of the greatest power it has ever enjoyed. Since the days of 
Gregory VII the Pope was the supreme ruler also in the realm of 
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liturgics. In 1215 the doctrine of transubstantiation became an 
official dogma of the Church and helped to bring many abuses into 
the Church. As set forth by Rudolf Stahlin, these developments 
clearly illustrate what Martin Luther was up against; they help one 
to understand why Luther and the Confessional Writings of the 
Lutheran Church expressed themselves as they did and force one 
to marvel at Martin Luther’s profound insights and sense of balance. 

However, Stahlin’s discussion of Lutheran developments of the 
16th century is somewhat disappointing. He has much to say about 
Luther’s work that is true and very good, but one senses a certain 
lack of sympathy and approval. This is not unusual, for one notes 
the same lack also in certain other liturgical literature written by 
Lutherans and others. This is perhaps a reaction against what has 
been said and written by some who have gone too far in singing the 
ptaises of Luther. It is well to bear in mind that Luther himself 
did not regard his liturgical work as a ne plus ultra; he thus gave 
evidence of a bigness of spirit and understanding which one does 
not often find among the sons of men. If any faulting is to be done, 
is it not rather to be applied to those who have not caught the 
spirit of bigness shown by Luther, notably in his Deutsche Messe, 
and who have been remiss in adjusting themselves to liturgical 
standards of a higher quality? That, too, is what Luther had in 
mind when he urged that his Deutsche Messe be rejected when it 
had outlived its usefulness. Stahlin insists (p.59) that, from the 
standpoint of liturgical history, Luther’s Deutsche Messe brought on 
a collapse of the old classical form and structure of the liturgy 
and quotes the expression used by Franz Rendtorff, who referred to 
the Deutsche Messe as being a zusammenhangloser Triimmer- 
haufen —“desultory heap of ruins.” He likewise refers disparag- 
ingly to Luther’s introduction of hymns into the Deustche Messe, in- 
sisting that their folksonglike character amputates the liturgical par- 
lance of the service of worship. While these views are expressed also 
by others, they ignore the fact that with the Reformation began a 
new era, the era of the “new song.” One should judge Luther’s work 
in liturgics not only by healthy standards of the Middle Ages, but 
also by healthy standards which developed in and after the 16th 
century; these may not be many in number, but they do have their 
value and for their purpose and their time are perhaps superior 
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to those of the Middle Ages, when congregational participation in 
the Mass was negligible. Stahlin’s discussion of early Lutheran 
liturgical developments does call attention to a few important and 
encouraging facts which should not be overlooked. Basing his 
remark on Th. Knolle’s article “Luthers deutsche Messe und die 
Rechtfertigungslehre” (Lutherjahrbuch X {1928}, pp. 170—203), 
he mentions that the principal theme of the Lutheran liturgy is the 
doctrine of justification; by stressing this doctrine in the liturgy, 
says Stahlin (p.59), Luther provided the Lutheran liturgy with 
great dogmatic unity and symmetry. Since the Confiteor was to be 
spoken by the officiant privately in the sacristy and not in the 
chancel and before the congregation, Luther omitted it and thereby 
followed the example of the early medieval Church. Luther here, 
as well as on other occasions, proved that he possessed liturgical 
sensitivity. 

A short excursion follows which discusses Yngve Brilioth’s 
Eucharistic Faith and Practice, Evangelical and Catholic (Engl. 
transl. by A. G. Hebert, London, 1930), the Swedish liturgy, and 
notably the work of Olaus Petri and his brother Laurentius Petri. 
Since the Lutherans of Sweden have done remarkable work in the 
field of Lutheran liturgics, the inclusion of this chapter is most 
welcome, though we regret that it had to be so short. The chapter 
on corporate worship practices among the Reformed is adequate 
as far as Calvinism and Zwinglianism are concerned, but it does 
not at all take American Protestantism, which is Reformed, into 
consideration. For Americans this is a defect, though the short and 
altogether inadequate discussion of Anglican worship (pp. 66—68 ) 
is a much greater defect. After a short but good chapter on the 
liturgical reforms of the Council of Trent, Stahlin discusses de- 
velopments in the so-called Era of Enlightenment and relates these 
in part to Protestantism. 


The final chapter of Lieferwng One is a concise but gratifying 
discourse upon the liturgical revival of the 19th and 20th centuries 
which, like the rest of this Lieferung, might well be translated into 
English, since it contains much information concerning the liturgical 
revival within the Lutheran Church in particular which would be 
of interest to many English-speaking members of the Lutheran 
Church. 
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While Rudolf Stahlin’s historical approach to corporate Christian 
worship is cursory, the same can hardly be said of Peter Brunner’s 
very thorough and profound discussion of the nature and character 
of corporate Christian worship. Professor Brunner’s treatment of 
this difficult subject is presented in the second, third, and fourth 
Lieferungen of Leiturgia. Time and space do not permit us to dis- 
cuss the content of these two issues at the present time. A synopsis 
will hardly do justice to Professor Brunner’s work — he makes full 
use of his deutsche Griindlichkeit — for unless one progresses with 
him slowly, inch by inch, one can easily get off on a tangent and 
derive very little, if any, benefit from his exhaustive effort. The few 
words we shall put down are to do no more than try to arouse 
the curiosity of the reader. 

One is impressed already with Peter Brunnet’s bibliography. 
It covers pages 84 to 98 of the second issue of the series. As one 
checks the literature referred to, one understands why the learned 
professor’s discussion of liturgics is not merely a discourse on 
liturgics, but rather an extensive discourse on theology, of which 
liturgics is but one area. That already forces one to listen to what 
Peter Brunner has to say; it enables one to understand, too, why the 
reports that have reached us regarding the paper Professor Brunner 
read to the Lutheran World Federation in Hanover last summer 
impressed very favorably also those who attended as guests from 
our own synodical body.* Professor Brunner, a member of the 
theological faculty of the University at Heidelberg, writes not only 
like a specialist, but also like a scholar whose learning is as broad 
as it is profound. He is clearly aware of relationships and inter- 
relationships and does not go off the deep end because of lack 
of balance. Not only liturgiologists, but theologians of all areas 
of theology might well emulate the example set by Peter Brunner. 
An expert liturgiologist must be at home in practically all areas 
of theology if he is to be an expert at all. 

There is much in Professor Brunner’s investigation which is 
exegetical in the real sense of the word. He does not discuss 
Gottesdienst without examining roots and their offshoots. He looks 


* The managing editor will remember throughout his life the excellent class- 
room lecture on the Third Article in Brunner’s course in catechetics in the 
summer of 1947. F.E.M. 
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into the meaning of words like /atreia, proskynein, thresketa, se- 
besthai, leiturgia, ekklesia, hierurgein, douleuein, synaxis, and a host 
of others. His discussion of such words is by no means dull and 
abstract. On the basis of these pregnant words he then proceeds to 
discuss Christian worship. 

From the exegetical approach he proceeds to the dogmatic. 
He knowingly and wisely refuses to reverse the procedure, since 
getting his start in exegetics enables him best to draw his conclusions 
out of the Scriptures rather than force his own ideas into basic 
Biblical truth. He applies his exegetical approach to arrive at 
Christian doctrine and dogma and makes full use of it while dis- 
cussing the worship locale used by Christian people. He relates 
his findings to man’s fall into sin and to Christ’s sacrificial work 
of atonement. With Christian worship he compares the worship 
of pagan peoples and arrives at the conclusion that all pagan 
worship is self-deception and a lie, a perversion and an abortion. 
In connection with this problem, he discusses not only pagan 
ritualism (Romans 1), but also how much is involved when man 
is born again and becomes a Christian. God’s presence in Christian 
worship plays into the problem, as does also the real character of 
a priesthood and a ministry. The problem relates itself to revelation, 
universal grace, and eschatology. The author remains thoroughly 
evangelical and gives evidence of a healthy sobriety while arriving 
at his conclusions. 


From the theological approach he proceeds to the anthropo- 
logical. This leads over into Lieferung III, which the author of the 
present article has not as yet been able to read in its entirety with 
due deliberation and reflection. Suffice it to say that one finds in 
the issues released to date not only a good beginning, but seem- 
ingly also the early stages of a gradatio ad majus. Reading and 
actually studying literature of this type enhances one’s knowledge, 
but it also makes one more appreciative of Scriptural truth and of 
the Church’s great worship traditions. The two must never be 
divorced from each other. We find ample proof for this in 
Lieferungen \—IV of Leiturgia— Handbuch des Evangelischen 
Gottesdienstes. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





A Brief Exegesis of 2 Thess, 2: 1-12 
with Guideline for the Application 


of the Prophecy Contained Therein 


By HENRY HAMANN * 


HE two different quotations from two different scholars at 

the beginning of this article show very clearly, each in its 

own way, the spirit and the frame of mind with which the 
problem of Antichrist should be studied. The first is from an article 
on Antichrist in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 
{The doctrine that the Pope was the Antichrist} came to be more and 
more only learned pedantry, and the belief no longer possessed 
the power of forming history. With this last phase the interest 
in the legend entirely disappeared, and it [the legend of Antichrist] 
was now to be found only among the lower classes of the Christian 
community, among sects, eccentric individuals, and fanatics. 
( Bousset. ) 


The second is from Paul Althaus, Die letzten Dinge (p.285): 
Die Erkenntnis des Antichristen muss immer Aktualitat haben, 
nicht nur in dem Sinne, dass sie auf die Gegenwart gerichtet ist, 
sondern auch insofern, als sie nicht theoretische Geschichtsbetrach- 
tung des homo otiosus, einer ecclesia otiosa, sein kann, sondern nur 
praktisches, existentielles Bekenntnis zu einem der Kirche jetzt 
aufgezwungenen unbedingten Gegensatze, einem von ihr jetzt 
geforderten unbedingten Kampfe. Die Erkenntnis des Antichristen 
hat immer Todesernst; alles andere Reden vom Antichristen ist 
miissiges und verantwortungsloses Spiel, mag es sich noch so 


* The Rev. Henry Hamann, M. S. T., M. A., professor at Concordia College, 
Parkside, S. Australia, presented this essay to an intersynodical meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the two Lutheran bodies in Australia, the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church and the United Evangelical Lutheran Church. (Cp. March issue of this 
journal, 216ff.) The author is a graduate of the theological seminary at Adelaide. 
Prior to assuming his professorship he spent two years in the Graduate School 
at St. Louis and has completed all resident requirements for his Doctor’s degree, 
except the doctrinal dissertation. 
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fromm und bibeltreu geben. ... Wir konnen den Satz der Ref- 
ormation, dass Rom der Antichrist sei, nur dann aufnehmen, 
wenn der Kampf mit Rom fiir uns heute den Ernst und die 
Aktualitat hat wie fiir Luther, wenn an dieser Front die Entschei- 
dung zwischen Glaube und Unglaube, Gehorsam und Unge- 
horsam gegen die Wahrheit des Evangeliums, von uns gefordert 
ist; wenn wir “Rom” als unsere Versuchung, als standig drohende 
MOglichkeit unseres eigenen “protestantischen” Kirchentums 
erkennen. 


Both Bousset and Althaus are right. The problem of Antichrist 
has become for the grcat part of Christendom a curious idea, per- 
haps a matter of purely historical interest; for others, a piece of the 
fantastic history of the final days. The Church as a whole does not 
live by it, nor is it affected by it. The whole question of Antichrist 
can be a matter of fruitful study and discussion only if it is taken 
seriously; not only because a union of two church bodies some- 
how or other depends on it, but because it is seriously taken in the 
Word of God; in short, only if we are as much haters and enemies 
of Antichrist as we are friends and children of God. For Anti- 
christ is Christ’s great adversary. He is Gegemsatz and Ersatz, 
opponent of and substitute for Christ, and demands for himself 
what belongs alone to our Lord. 


A. WHAT DOEs 2 THESS. 2:1-12 Say? 


Strangely enough, there is no great disagreement among com- 
mentators concerning the general scope and contents of this famous 
prophetic utterance of St.Paul, however much they may argue 
about minor points. For the trend of Paul’s thought and the lan- 
guage he uses are clear enough. Interpreters are quite generally 
agreed on the purpose of the letter in which the prophecy is found, 
on the character of the Man of Sin and his manner of working, 
on the period when he is active, and on his identity with the Anti- 
christ of the Apostle St. John. 


Context 


The Second Letter to the Thessalonians was written for the sake 
of the prophecy we are dealing with and for the sake of the ex- 
hortation of the following chapter to honest work. Both purposes 
are closely connected with each other and with the latter portion 
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of the First Letter written to the Thessalonians. Particular interest 
concerning the second advent of Christ existed in the congregation. 
According to vv.2 and 3 of our chapter, there was apparently 
a rumor abroad in the congregation, claiming prophetic origin or 
even Paul’s own authority, to the effect that the “Day of the Lord 
was already there” and that He must be looked for immediately. 
St. Paul denounces this report as a deception and states the reasons, 
partly recalled from his oral teaching, why such a speedy consum- 
mation is impossible. In short, Paul’s argument is: The Day of the 
Lord will not come until the Man of Sin has been revealed in all 
his opposition to Christ. On the basis of this instruction those 
Thessalonians who had even ceased working and pushed off the 
concerns of this life are exhorted to return to their work and the 
disciplined life. 

The immediate context, the introduction to the prophecy proper, 
is found in vv. 1-3a. The translation of Moffatt is in a number 
of instances much better than that of the AV. “With regard to 
the arrival of the Lord Jesus” is much closer to the Greek txéo 
than “by the coming of... .” The translation of the AV, “that 
the Day of Christ is at hand,” is actually misleading. The Greek: 
og Ott éveotyxev is different from that of Rom. 13:12: 7 héou 
iiyytxev, although the English gives no indication of it. ‘Eviotyt 
in the perfect regularly means what is present, cf. “things present 
and things to come,” Rom. 8:38, and the similar phrase in 1 Cor. 
3:22. All passages where the perfect of this verb is used are reg- 
ularly translated in the AV by “present.” The point where the 
Thessalonians erred was not that they believed the day of the Lord 
to be near, which was also the teaching of St. Paul, but that they 
believed it to be here already. Just how they imagined that fact 
we cannot know today. In the Greek it is plain that Paul marks 
that view as an error by the use of (¢ before 6tt: “giving out that,” 
“to the effect that.” Of course, the following sentence of v.3a 
makes the statement still more emphatic: “Let nobody delude you 
into this belief, whatever he may say” (Moffatt). 


The Character of the Man of Sin 


The Apostle’s description of the Man of Sin begins with an 
ellipsis. After 6tt we must supply in thought something like “the 
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Day will not be here,” or, “the Lord will not come,” words easily 
supplied from the immediately preceding sentences, for the matter 
of deception, stated in v.2b, is in everybody’s mind. The appear- 
ance of the Man of Sin is closely linked with dxootasia, The 
“apostasy” takes place with or before the appearance of the Man 
of Sin. It is not quite clear which, but the likelihood is that it 
precedes that appearance, since vv. 10-12 describe the coming of 
the Man of Sin as a divine punishment upon those who did not 
love the truth. This last statement already implies that the apostasy 
is not political, but religious; not revolt, but falling-away. In that 
sense apostasy is used already in the LXX (backsliding of Manasseh, 
Ahaz; also Joshua 22:16-22; Is. 31:1). In the New Testament the 
only place where the noun is used apart from our present passage 
is Acts 21:21, where Paul is charged with preaching apostasy from 
Moses. In Luke 8:13 we have a clear passage where the verb 
depiotauat is used of religious falling-away, “which for a while 
believe and in time of temptation fall away.” Justin has the phrase 
0 TiS Gxootacias dviemmos (Dial. 110,2), which is a clear indica- 
tion that the word was understood religiously at that time. In 
Kittel’s Wérterbuch zum N.T. the connection of the apostasy 
and the Man of Sin is given as follows: “The axootatai and the 
appearance of the Man of Sin are to be differentiated, but only in 
such a way that the falling-away makes possible the power of the 
Man of Sin, while this power in turn makes greater the dtootaoia,” 
This idea is already expressed by Justin. 


The fearful personality is described in three epithets: (a) 0 
dvbommos Ths avouias (b) 6 vids tis aawdeiag (c) O avtixeipevos 


. o€Baoua, (a) The man in whom lawlessness is embodied, i 
quem recapitulatar sex milinm annorum omnis apostasia et 
iniustitia et dolus (Irenaeus); “the incarnate sin, wherein the en- 
tire nature of sin is concentrated, incorporated, culminates” (Rig- 
genbach in Lange’s commentary). (b) The second epithet will 
be mentioned later under the heading: The Period when Anti- 
christ Is Active. (c) The third epithet consists of two participles 
affixed to one article. Two possibilities exist as to the grammar 
of this phrase, and the various translations show this fact. Thus 
Moffatt: “the adversary who vaunts himself above and against 
every so-called god or object of worship” (the “above” and “against” 
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is an attempt to do justice to the two prepositions txég and éxi). 
Goodspeed: “the adversary of every being that is called god or an 
object of worship, and so overbearing toward them as to...” 
The point is: Is avtvxeipevoc to be joined with éxi ndvta Aeyouevov 
Sedv . . . o&Baopa, or is it to be taken as an independent participle, 
making with the article an independent noun or noun idea? The 
article with avttxeipevos is found elsewhere as a substantive with 
a recognized and complete sense of its own: 1 Cor. 16:9; 1 Tim. 
5:14. I favor Moffatt’s translation whereby St. Paul’s avtvxeipevoc 
becomes St. John’s avtiyoictoc. If this is the meaning of St. Paul, 
the two verbs apply to two different objects: the “opposing him- 
self” only to Christ, the “exalting himself” to every so-called god 
or object of worship. “Every so-called god” (cp. 1 Cor.8:5) is 
the entire pantheon of mankind. According to St. Paul, the oppos- 
ing one raises himself above Him who is truly God and all those 
who are supposed to be gods, including every conceivable object 
of religious reverence. The seBdopata of Acts 17:23 (the only 
other place where the word is used in the New Testament) em- 
braces the religious monuments and emblems of Athens generally: 
shrines, altars, images, and the like. There is another explanation 
of the éxi phrase, i.e., that the Antichrist —to give the Man of 
Sin the more usual designation — raises himself above all worldly 
rule and sovereignty, even the highest. According to this interpre- 
tation, “the so-called god” is connected with John 10:34f. and 
Psalm 82, with rulers as dei nuncupativi, while o€Baoua is linked 
with a common term for the Roman Emperor, sefactés. But this 
interpretation overlooks the close connection with the following 
“so that,” etc. It would be strange to write: Antichrist exalts him- 
self above the highest human law and authority to such an extent 
that he sits in the temple of God, claiming that he is God himself. 
But with the former interpretation the connection is simple, clear, 
logical: He exalts himself above all that is called god and every 
object of veneration, so that he himself sits in the temple of God 
as God, claiming divine honors. 

The third epithet just discussed leads into a result clause, begin- 
ning with ®ote, This infinitive phrase contains the disputed term 
tov vadv tov $eov, The translation of Moffatt strikes the meaning 
of Paul very well as far as the verse as a whole goes: “actually 
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seating himself in the temple of God with the proclamation that 
he himself is God.” I do not think it can be successfully denied 
that “the temple of God” is the Christian Church. The only other 
meaning that could come into consideration is “the Temple at 
Jerusalem.” A heathen temple is quite impossible, for St. Paul 
could never have described a heathen temple as the temple of 
God. In Paul’s terminology temple of God, with or without article, 
is always the Christian congregation, the Church (1 Cor. 3:16£.; 
6:19; 2 Cor.6:16; Eph.2:21). The use of vadc in Revelation 
has no bearing on our text. Apart from Paul and the Revelation 
we find that this word is used twice of heathen temples (Acts 
17:24; and 19:24), of the Temple at Jerusalem, of Christ’s body, 
John 2:19-21. It is difficult to see why Paul in our text uses the 
idea of the temple of God. That St. Paul could not have referred 
to the Jerusalem Temple is obvious. Findlay (in Cambridge Greek 
Testament) summarizes the arguments: “(1) 1 Thess. 2:16 shows 
Paul’s belief that national Judaism was near its end; (2) The Lord 
had prophesied the speedy destruction of the Jewish Temple, which 
could no longer be viewed properly as the ‘temple of God’; 
(3) Like ‘the churches of God’ (1 Thess.2:14), the ‘Israel of 
God’ (Gal.6:17), ‘the saints’ and similar terms (Phil. 3:3), the 
presumption is that in Pauline dialect the ‘temple of God’ be- 
longed statedly to the new kingdom of God and had its founda- 
tion in Jesus Christ. There is, it is true, nothing directly in the 
text which would identify the temple of God with the Church, 
but we must remember that we have an incomplete context and 
that the paragraph throughout is allusive to previous teaching 
(v.5). And so the doctrine that the Christian community con- 
stitutes the veritable shrine of God on earth may have been as 
familiar to the Thessalonians as it certainly was a few years later 
to the Corinthians (1 Corinthians 3).” To this we shall add that 
the intentional paralleling of Christ and His diabolical counter- 
part is a further argument for the interpretation that the temple 
of God is equivalent to the Church. Luenemann in Meyer’s com- 
mentary makes his whole case for the temple of God as the Temple 
at Jerusalem depend upon xadioat, a word so definite in its mean- 
ing, so he claims, that it forces the understanding of “temple” in 
its proper sense. A study of xatiCw shows that, apart from its use 
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in a purely neutral sense, i. €., sitting, as on a chair, couch, seaside, 
mountain, this word is often used as a sign of special honor. So 
God and the gods are often spoken of as sitting; likewise rulers, 
judges, teachers. The Son of Man sits on His throne at the right 
hand of God; James and John want the honorable seat, Matt. 
21:21; in Revelation the Lord Jesus promises the victors in 
Laodicea that they will sit with Him on His throne. This use of 
“sitting” is undoubtedly that of our passage. The Antichrist sit, 
in the temple of God as its ruler, its god, its glory. 

To complete Paul’s picture of the character of Antichrist in 
vv.3 and 4 we must consider that throughout this passage there 
is a deliberate attempt to bring the “opposing one” into as sharp 
a contrast to Christ as possible. He is Christ’s hellish counterpart, 
Gegensatz and Ersatz. Like Christ and His Gospel he is revealed 
(Gal. 1:16, etc.). There is a mystery of the Antichrist as there is 
of Christ, cf. especially 1 Tim.3:16. In vv.8 and 9 the fact is 
stressed that each has a tagovoia, Antichrist can point to “power, 
signs, wonders,” the same terms used frequently for the mighty 
works of Jesus. There is a claim to divinity, a false one in the case 
of Antichrist, v.4, a true one in the case of Christ, John 5:18; 
10:33. Finally there is the parallel of the relation of the Father 
and the Son, Eph. 1:20, compared with the relation of Satan and 
Antichrist, 2 Thess.2:9. There is, as it were, a whole Antichrist- 
ology as a counterpart of Christology. 

In vv.9 and 10 we have a further characterization of the Anti- 
christ. He has a “coming,” “power,” “signs,” like Christ. But 
one brief word stamps these as fundamentally different: wevdos. 
This may mean either a deception of the senses by empty delusions 
without reality, lying signs and wonders, in that they are not really 
so at all, but merely pass as such and are falsely taken as such; 
or real miracles misleading men to a false belief in them as per- 
formed by divine power (wevdous should be understood with each 
of the co-ordinated words). The second of the two alternatives 
is to be preferred. “The Bible throughout treats sorcery in a more 
serious way than as if it were empty legerdemain” (Riggenbach). 
The predicate is extended further by “with all deception of un- 
righteousness,” active and concrete deceit, not deceivableness nor 
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deceitfulness but “the deceit which unrighteousness is wont to 
employ.” 

To sum up: St. Paul describes one here who is the direct diabolical 
counterpart of Christ, His great adversary, in whom Satan is at 
work as God was at work in Christ. He exalts himself above every 
god, true and false, and every object of veneration; and gives him- 
self out as being God Himself, and all this within the New Testa- 
ment temple, the Christian Church. Lies and deceit and ungodliness 
mark his activity, in the service of which he puts all the power, 
all the superhuman works which his hellish lord, Satan, gives him 
to perform. 


The Period During Which Antichrist Is Active 

In relating the history of Antichrist, St. Paul stresses three things 
(1) the beginnings of Antichrist are to be found already at the 
time of the Apostle; (2) for the time some force is keeping back 
his appearance; (3) Christ will put an end to him when He comes 
again. To yag pvotigtov iby Evegyettat tijs Gvouias. The “mystery 
of lawlessness” refers to him of whom the whole paragraph treats. 


This is put beyond all possible doubt by the references back (dvopia 
goes back to Guagtia) and the references forward (Gvouos in v. 8, 
and évegyeitat recurs in v.9). Vv.6 and 8 are closely related and 
plainly deal with the same thing. The former verse states that the 
Thessalonians know what is preventing Antichrist from being re- 
vealed before his proper time, while the latter states that Antichrist 
cannot be revealed until he who prevents is removed. And in be- 
tween the two verses we have the short statement of v.7: “the 
mystery of iniquity is already at work.” This is plainly a short 
explanatory comment (yé¢@) showing why such a thing as a xatéxov, 
a restraining force, is necessary at all. It (he) is necessary because 
the “mystery of iniquity” is already energetic. The translation of 
Moffatt gives the obvious meaning of the words of vv.6-8: “Do 
you not remember I used to tell you this when I was with you? 
Well, you can recall now what it is that restrains him from being 
revealed before his appointed time. For the secret force of law- 
lessness is at work already; only it cannot be revealed till he who 
at present restrains it is removed. Then shall the Lawless One be 
revealed. ...” ; 
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The change from the personal words describing Antichrist to 
the impersonal “the mystery of lawlessness” is very noticeable. And 
it is paralleled by the hesitation between personal and impersonal 
in the description of the restrainer, now 10 xatéyov, now 6 xatéxwv, 
The comment of Findlay is good: “While the restrainer and the 
object of restraint are each expressed in both personal and imper- 
sonal form, it is noticeable that the former appears as primarily 
impersonal, while the latter is predominantly personal; the writers 
contemplate the power of the lawlessness in its ultimate manifesta- 
tion as embodied in a supreme human antagonist of Christ; whereas 
the restraint delaying Antichrist’s appearance appears to be con- 
ceived as an influence of principle, which at the same time may 
be personally represented.” The choice of the neuter t) wvotiiov 
is very fitting for the time Paul has in mind, the period before 
Antichrist’s revelation, the time when the forces of lawlessness, 
soon to bloom so monstrously in the Antichrist, when wind and 
weather are favorable, are still kept in the bud by the winter of 
restraint. The word, too, is well chosen. This word does not de- 
scribe what is hard or strange to understand, nor something secret, 
reserved, like the mysteries of Greek paganism or esoteric systems. 
It denotes what is in its nature above man’s reason and therefore 
known only when God chooses to reveal it. “So monstrous and 
enormous are the possibilities of sin in humanity that with all we 
know of its working the character of the Man of Lawlessness re- 
mains incomprehensible beforehand” (Findlay). 

The statements concerning the xatéywv are the darkest in the 
whole passage. The Thessalonians must have known well what 
Paul has in mind, for v.5 shows that Paul had spoken to them 
often about this topic, and this passage is but a short reminder of 
his former teaching. No better explanation has been advanced 
than that the check was the law itself, Staat und Gesetz (J. Dorner). 
The masculine variation on the neuter theme fits nicely with the 
ruling Caesar, the embodiment of the law. 

Verse 8 in a doubly forceful parallel phrase states that the Anti- 
christ will be destroyed by Christ at His coming. There is no 
warrant for the claim that “slay” and “destroy” him refer to two 
different events, one before the Lord’s second coming (Reforma- 
tion?) and the second at His parousia. The phrase “spirit of His 
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mouth” probably does not refer to the Word of God, but states 
that a mere breath of the Lord is sufficient to overthrow His 
diabolical rival. Because of his certain and complete destruction 
Antichrist is “the son of perdition.” 

So the termini of Antichrist are given in vv. 5-8. They are the 
time of the Apostle and the parousia of the Lord. The text gives 
no clue as to the length of time between these two termini, whether 


one lifetime or a hundred; and a solution of this problem depends : 


on the Biblical understanding of the “last days” and the phrase 
“the Day of the Lord is at hand.” 


The Subjects of Antichrist 

Although sitting in the temple of God and showing forth his 
pomp and wonders before all worshipers, the Antichrist succeeds 
in deceiving only those who are on the way to perdition, the dative 
being dativus incommodi. The fatal power Antichrist has over 
them is due, according to v.10, to the fact that they on their part 
did not receive the love of the truth, the Christian Gospel and not 
truth in general; and due further to the fact that God in punitive 
righteousness brings upon them the working of error, a judicial 
infatuation, leading on to judgment and condemnation. 


B. GUIDING LINES FOR THE APPLICATION OF THE PROPHECY 


The guiding lines for the one who applies this prophecy seem 
to me to be the following: 


ae 


a) The Antichrist is a religious something, arising in the Church ~ 


and active in the Church; 


b) The prophecy of Paul must be considered in its place in the 
whole history of the Antichrist idea in the Scripture; 


c) The time element of the prophecy must be understood from the 
view of New Testament eschatology. 


The first of these follows from the exegesis of “temple of God” 
and the obvious parallel St. Paul draws between Christ and Anti- 
christ. This statement has not been so obvious to others, but it 
cannot be successfully denied. The text is too clear for that. St. Paul 
is not describing someone who could be identified with Nero, or 
Napoleon, or Hitler, or Stalin, or any of the tyrants who have 
strutted on the earth’s stage. No mere political personage, no matter 
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how antireligious or anti-Christian in his make-up and activity, can 
really figure as Antichrist, as Gegensatz and Ersatz for Christ. 

The second guiding line is to be found in the fact that this 
prophecy does not stand alone in the Scripture; it is not unpre- 
pared, a sudden mushroom growth in Paul’s mind. The historical 
line runs from Daniel’s prophecy, through Christ’s warnings to 
Paul, and thence to John at the close of the century. In Revelation 
we find all the features of Paul’s prophecy; Satan behind Anti- 
christ, 12:9; 13:1£.; blasphemous utterances against God, 13:5-8; 
14:11; lying signs, 13:13f.; 16:14; destruction, 17:8. In the 
Epistles of St. John the fitting and comprehensive word Gvtiyorotos 
meets us. In John’s Letters the Antichrist is plainly a religious 
phenomenon. This is evident from 1 John 2:18 ff.; 4:32; 2 John 7, 
and from the fact that St. John describes Antichrist as the one 
(the many ) who denies the essential Christology, e. g., 1 John 2:23. 

But in another way John’s statements of Antichrist complicate 
the teaching of Scripture. John never speaks of Antichrist by him- 
self, so to speak, but always links him at once with many antichrists. 
The figure of one person tends to disappear in a crowd of Anti- 
christian teachers. I point particularly to the following peculiarities 
of John’s language. In the first passage, 1 John 2:22f., the difficulty 
is not great. St. John says: “You have heard that Antichrist is 
coming, and there are many here already.” The singular and the 
plural are kept separate. But in 1 John 4:3, after the contrast 
between the one who confesses the Son and the one who denies 
the Son (note the generalizing 14v avevpwa 6), we have the state- 
ment “this is {the spirit] of Antichrist.” The term “many” is 
resolved into the singular, tovto, Similarly, in 2 John 7, the plural 
masculine is immediately resolved into the singular masculine: 
many false teachers have gone out, who do not confess that Jesus 
Christ has come into the flesh; such a one is the deceiver and the 
Antichrist. John sees the one behind or in the many, not —as is 
often claimed — the many Antichristian teachers as way preparers 
for the one Antichrist. In the words of Althaus St. John means, 
“in ihnen ist der endzeitliche Antichrist gegenwiartig.” 

Summing up, an historical survey of the Antichrist idea in the 
New Testament writings underlines the fact that Antichrist is in 
the Church, arising in it and exercising his destructive energy in it. 
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At the same time it gives prominence, as St.Paul does not, to . 
a plurality of Antichristian personalities. It marks as specific 
Antichristian error the denial of the Son, more specially, that Jesus . 
Christ has come into the flesh. 

The third directive for one who would apply the prophecy of 
St. Paul is the New Testament view of the end. A rapid glance 
at four new New Testament terms will help to orient ourselves 
quickly: (1) €oxatos is used in several variations to describe the 
“last times.” The end began with the appearance of Jesus (Heb. 
1:2; 1 Peter 1:20). The time of the first Christians is the last 
ume (Acts 2:17; 2 Tim.3:1; James 5:3; 2 Peter 3:3; 1 John 
2:18). The eyes of Christians are turned to what is still more final: 
the last plagues, the last enemy, the last trump (Rev. 15:1; 21:9; 
1 Cor. 15:26,52), to what is completely final and last when there 
comes on the Last Day, in the last time, the resurrection of the 
dead, Judgment, salvation (John 6:39f., 44, 54; 11:24; 12:48; 
l Pever 1:5). 

(2) €oyxeta: Beside the many places where Christ’s first coming — 
is referred to, His coming to men, men’s coming to Him, and the 
coming of the Paraclete, this word is very frequently used of the 
second coming of Christ, a sudden one anticipated by the coming 
of false prophets. So also Judgment is coming, decisive days are 
coming, Antichrist is coming. (Rev. 2:5, 16; 22:20; 22:17, 20.) 


(3) 1) jjwéoa: the Day because of its tremendous importance; the 
“Day of the Lord,” because He is Ruler and Controller of that day; 
the Day of Judgment and wrath as well as the Day of Redemption, 
because that Day bears the double character of glory for Christ 
and His own and of doom and shame for those who have rejected 
Him. 


(4) iyyyev: Phil.4:5: The Lord is at hand, cp. also Heb. 
10:25; James 5:8; 1 Peter 4:7; Rev. 1:3; 10:22; Rom. 13:11. 

The Church is in the last days; it is the congregation of the 
last days. Hence the coming of the Lord may be expected by the 
Church at any time, within the lifetime of any Christian of the 
New Testament Church. One of the most instructive examples 
of this awareness of the end is to be seen in the instruction St. Paul 
gives his readers at Thessalonica concerning the resurrection, how 
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the living at the coming of Christ will not get ahead of those asleep, 
but how the dead in Christ will rise first, etc. — how in all this 
he speaks as though the startling happenings would actually be 
experienced by the Thessalonians themselves. 

This view of the New Testament concerning the last things is 
of cardinal importance for the application of the Antichrist pas- 
sages. For one thing, Antichrist is not something to be expected 
at the very last end moment of a long period of history. The last 
times are now; Christ is to be expected now by the ever-watchful 
congregation; and so Antichrist is here now, is in the world already, 
and the Church is to know it. Antichrist accompanies the Church 
throughout the New Testament period. The mystery of iniquity 
was active at the time of St. Paul, and the “Lawless One” will be 
destroyed by our Lord in His parousia. St. John states still more 
plainly that Antichrist is an ever-present enemy of the Church. 
1 John 2:18: “Children, it is the last hour, and as ye have heard 
that Antichrist is coming, even now many Antichrists have come; 
whence we know that it is the last hour.” Prof. Edmund Schlink 
states very aptly: 

Man wird darum sorgfaltig abzuwagen haben, inwieweit diese 

zeitgeschichtlichen Aussagen iiber den Antichrist als Dogma oder 

als Paradigma zu verstehen sind—als Paradigma, das wiirde 
heissen, als vorbildliches Ernstnehmen der Weisung des Herrn, 
in der jeweiligen Gegenwart nach dem Vorzeichen des Endes 
auszuschauen. In diesem Falle wiirde den Aussagen tiber das 

Wesen des Antichristen in héherem Masse eine verpflichtende 

Bedeutung zukommen als den Urteilen iiber den Papst als Anti- 

christen. Man wird jedenfalls sagen miissen, dass die Kirche 

den Bekenntnisschriften untreu wird, wenn sie nur auf den Papst 
als den Antichrist blickt, anstatt immer wieder von neuem in 
steter Wachsamkeit nach den Zeichen des Antichristen in der 
jeweiligen Gegenwart Ausschau zu halten. (Die Theologie der 
Bekenntnisschriften, 2d ed., p. 380.) 


This view of the last things, in a second way, affects the appli- 
cation of our prophecy. Each generation in the Church, because 
it is the Church of the last times, must be on the qui vive for the 
Antichrist and is to identify him. From a strictly New Testament 
eschatological point of view there is really no continuous history, 
but, so to speak, a number of isolated points, each of which is lit 
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up with the radiance of the Last Day and informed with hopeful 
expectation for it. What was Antichrist to the Church at one or 
the other of these points does not have to be Antichrist for other 
points. The Church at each of these points must say: “This is 
Antichrist; him Christ will destroy with the spirit of His mouth.” 
So St. John saw Antichrist present at his time, identified him with 
the Gnostics, as is most likely, but that Gnosticism ceased to be 
a danger for the Church. The judgment at each of these points 
is strictly a judgment for that point, for that point is to the Church 
at that point the last times. The Church at any point cannot know 
what will happen; it lives and acts and judges, and must so live~ 
and act and judge, as if nothing will intervene between it and the 
Last Day. It is only when looking back that we can talk of a con- 
tinuity in the period of the last times known to us, and may be 
able to see an historical connection between earlier days and the 
present, and so be able to adopt as our own a judgment of earlier 
days. But we do so in such a case, not because it was a judgment 
of earlier times, but because it is a true judgment for us. In a case 
like this a judgment of earlier days cannot be normative for future 
generations in the very nature of the case, because the men of the 
earlier generation: St. John, Luther, etc., know that they were 
speaking for their own time, and that time was for them the last 
time! 

A final hint as to application. The text (texts) are not clear 
enough for us to state definitely that we must expect one person, 
a number of persons, or a number reaching their peak or culmina- 
tion in one person. This is the strait to which we are reduced 
chiefly because of the terminology of St. John. But even in St. Paul 
we have the “mystery of iniquity” alongside the “Lawless One”; 
and we must not overlook the fact that in the Thessalonian prophecy 
much of the language is couched in the figures of conventional 
apocalyptic, so that it becomes a hazardous thing to press too far 
the masculine singulars with which the dvtixeivevos is described. 


C. THE LUTHERAN TEACHING OF ANTICHRIST IN THE LIGHT 
OF THE PROPHECY AND THE GUIDING LINES OUTLINED 


1. The view that the Pope is the very Antichrist has strong 
foundation in prophecy and history. The following points as made 
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in statements at present before the intersynodical committees * 


are particularly striking: 

a) The Pope has anathematized the Gospel of the sinner’s justi- 
fication by faith alone; 

b) The Pope has introduced into the Church the cult of human 
beings; 

c) The Pope has made himself the vicar of Christ, claiming in- 
fallibility for his arbitrary definitions in matters of faith and 
morals, even if they are contrary to Scripture, claiming also 
absolute rule over the Church and the obedience of all man- 
kind. 

2. Difficulties which this view has to meet are chiefly two in 
number: 

a) Does the Pope deny the Son, more particularly, that the Son 
has come into the flesh? Is the usual explanation, that the 
Pope through the anathematization of the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith virtually denies Christ’s coming into the flesh 
—does this explanation do justice to the words of St. John? 

b) Do the claims of the Roman pontiffs actually amount to an 
exalting of themselves over everything that is called God and 
is worshiped? 


- 3. We hear with gratitude the voice of the Church of previous 
generations, especially that of the Lutheran Church in its Con- 
fessions, a voice raised in warning against the Antichristian abom- 
inations of the Papacy. However, we also recognize the fact that 
to make the identification Pope-Antichrist today is to make an 
essentially new judgment. We make this identification today be- 
cause we see the essential marks of Antichrist most clearly in the 
Papacy, in fact, they are more marked now than at the time of 
the Reformation, 1854, 1870, 1950! At the same time, following 
St. John, we are alert against all Antichristian influences without 
and within the Church, also within our own denomination. 


4. Since we are in the last days and the Lord is to be expected 


* The author refers to the two Lutheran Australian synods, the one in 
fellowship with the American Lutheran Church and the other with The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod. 
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at any time, we make no statement as to what the future will 
bring in the way of development of Antichrist and Antichristian 
energy. 

5. We realize that to make the identification we do involves us 
in a frightfully earnest responsibility. We make it in the spirit 
of Luther, so described by Pfarrer Ittameier, Neue kirchl. Zeit- 
schrift, 1893, p.315: 


Nicht ein Gehdufe von Schmahungen haben wir in seinen Aus- 
spriichen vom Papst als dem Antichrist, sondern ein System, ein 
wohidurchdachtes Ganzes, das . . . mit heiligem Ernst, inniger 
Liebe zur Kirche, hoher Verehrung des Wortes . . . sich aufbaut. 


Only those informed with the same spirit have the right to pass 
the Lutheran judgment. To make this judgment in any less earnest 
spirit is to be guilty of mere and gross insult. 


Parkside, S. Australia 
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Outlines on Synodical Conference Gospels 


THE FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
JOHN 21:15-19 
The theme of this text: 


FOLLOW ME! 


The selection is eminently suitable for the day. It is directly 
tied up with the Gospel and the Epistle (especially vv. 14,15). 
The Introit reminds us of Peter’s cry of repentance; the Collect is 
a petition for love. Some reference may be made to Saint Peter 
and Saint Paul the Apostles’ Day of the previous week (June 29). 


I. In Love 


The Christian does not follow because of some tyrannical force, 
nor even simply as an obligation of duty. His is a free discipleship 
motivated by love. 


A. Nurtured by daily repentance. 

A critical self-analysis in the light of God’s Law leads us ever to 
a deeper repentance, and this repentance, coupled with the knowl- 
edge that Christ loves us, creates a deeper love for Him. In view 
of the task to be assigned to Peter, Jesus gave him an opportunity 
for self-searching. Peter had already repented of his sins (Matt. 
26:75) and had been forgiven (Mark 16:7). 

The name Simon Barjona seems to be significant. Not used by 
John since Peter was first introduced (1:42), when Jesus saw in 
him the potentialities of an Apostle. In a way, Peter’s discipleship 
was starting all over again. 

“More than these” (v. 15) —a reminder of his boasting. Three 
times he was asked —a reminder of his denial that followed hard 
on his boasting. Note the emphasis on the number of times, 
“second,” “third.” Jesus cuts the wound clean. Any self-analysis 
must be an honest facing of the facts, for then only will our 
repentance be genuine. 
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B. Grounded in faith. 

From the start Peter’s repentance was not simply a sorrow; 
it was coupled with faith. Hence he knew he had been forgiven 
(Mark 16:7; Luke 24:34). 

The very question of Jesus held out a promise. Peter knew that 
the Savior was concerned about him and wanted his love because 
He loved him. The three times offered Peter all his previous 
benefits again. Each answer of Peter was an acknowledgment that 
Jesus was his Lord, that He was the One who knew, yes, knew all 
about Peter, knew all things. Though Jesus’ first question implied 
concern and love, it did not imply that Peter would enjoy his 
former unique status as a disciple. Even so, Peter believed regardless 
of status. Only to have Jesus, his Lord and Savior, was enough. 


C. Expressed in sincere humility. 

Peter’s love had been chastened. He threw himself before his 
Lord, who was able to explore his innermost self. For himself he 
refused to evaluate his love. 

Twice Jesus used the word meaning a higher love — the love 
from God which chooses and judges. Peter laid no claim to such 
a love. He answered with a word which meant primarily the love 
of the heart and passion. Only this love he laid claim to. When 
Jesus in the third question met him on this level of love and even 
questioned it, Peter threw himself before the omniscient Lord as 
if to say: “Lord, don’t doubt even this declaration. I only know 
I love Thee. You define it. You nurture it.” 

Peter never again boasted of his love or his loyalty. For him it 
was most important merely to be ready to give the proper expression 
of love and loyalty when the occasion demanded it (1 Pet. 3:15). 


II. By Service 


As the loving Lord assured Peter of His regained discipleship, 
He also assigned him to the service. “Follow me” was not a figure 
of speech — it described a service meant literally. Love is not 
nourished in a vacuum; it thrives on service. 


A. Jesus’ own example. 


The highpriestly prayer is a service prayer (John 17). Some of 
the duties of the shepherd who faithfully serves are described in 
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John 10:1-18. Jesus had tended his sheep Peter, feeding, guiding, 
and snatching him out of danger. 


B. The assignment. 

The Great Shepherd assigned a similar service to Peter and all 
followers. Pasture and continue to pasture My lambs; shepherd My 
sheep; tend My sheep. 

Peter was to give loving care to the whole flock, young and old. 
In a narrower sense the service meant the work of the holy min- 
istry. In a broader sense it described the service of all Christians, 
that loving and deep concern for all whom the Christian Church 
comprises, serving them with love, gifts, talents, through the nour- 
ishment of the Word. 

The Word is to be used by all followers in its several offices 
(2 Tim. 3:16b) so that all in the flock may grow (2 Tim. 3:17). 


C. Devoted service. 


Peter himself tells us how this service is carried out 1 Pet. 5:2, 3 
(gladly, with devotion, exemplarily ). 


III. Through All 
A. Willingness to sacrifice. 


Loving service does not count the cost of discipleship (Matt. 
10:38). It simply offers everything (Mark 10:21; Luke 9:23; 
“himself,” “daily”). For Peter it led to martyrdom; for all of us 
it will mean some hatred of the world (John 16). 


B. Implications of such service. 

In Peter’s First Epistle he has set forth the implications of such 
a service. He saw in the tribulation not an occasion for falling 
away, but a refining process (1:6, 7) to lead to a deeper repentance, 
a stronger faith, and a renewed zeal to serve. Hence we are to 
have courage to speak of the hope (the Epistle: v. 15) even though 
it may mean suffering (3:16,17). Note the intimate way in which 
Peter speaks of a service through all, even death (4:12-19). 

As we follow our Lord Jesus through all, we are buoyed up in 
the knowledge that Jesus has revealed to us that opposition is part 
of His general plan (5:9), that He nevertheless is Master of the 
situation (5:10) and will crown the faithful (5:4). 


St. Louis, Mo. ARTHUR C. REPP 
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THE SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Matr. 15:1-9 


History repeats itself, even church history. Special defects, 
dangers, false teachings continue to raise their ugly head. Many 
bad conditions against which Christ Himself had to testify and 
lash out in His day in our day especially threaten the life of the 
Church. The instruction of the Lord in the text before us, therefore, 
is timely indeed. 


THE URGENT NECESSITY, ESPECIALLY IN OUR DAY, IN THE 
CHURCH TO MAKE A SHARP DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE 
TRADITIONS OF THE ELDERS AND GOD’s COMMANDMENT 


I. What This Means 


A. In the days of Christ the Pharisees and scribes appealed to 
the traditions of the elders, that is, to the ordinances which from 
the ancient teachers of the Church had come down to their day. 
“Jewish scholars of the past, beginning with the days of Ezra, 
had surrounded the Law of Moses with a wall of interpretations 
and precepts, and these precepts or ordinances of the elders were 


looked upon to be just as holy and inviolable as the Command- 
ments which God had given by Moses.” (Stoeckhardt, Bibl. Gesch., 
N.T., 132 f.) However, generally the ordinances of the elders 
were formulated not with a desire to contradict the Word of God, 
but with the best intentions, namely, as exposition, application, 
supplement or defense of Scripture, or for the furtherance of con- 
gregational or private life. In the course of time, however, a point 
was reached at which the traditions of the elders were placed on 
a par with Scripture, or even made to supersede it. 


B. So it has ever been in the Church. Examples: The Papacy, 
especially in the Middle Ages; the sects. 

C. We, too, must guard against this danger. We, too, have 
traditions, e. g., synodical resolutions of a former day, expressions 
and opinions of prominent men, expositions and applications of 
Scripture and various rules and regulations, certainly once made 
for the furtherance of the life of the Church. No, we are not to 
despise these; however, they must always be subordinate to the 
Scriptures. In the final analysis everything must be decided accord- 
ing to the Scriptures; what the Scriptures command must be com- 
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manded; what the Scriptures prohibit must be prohibited; what 
the Scriptures permit must not be made a sin to anyone. And with 
regard to usages and customs in the Church and resolutions of 
a Synod or a congregation, let us note that a Christian will abide 
by them and submit to them out of love and for the sake of good 
order as long as these are not against the Word of God. 


Il. Why This Is So Necessary 

A. If in a church body or in a congregation no sharp distinction 
is made between God’s command and the ordinances of men, of 
the elders, whether they be traditions or resolutions or opinions 
of the present, then there always will be confusion in the field of 
doctrine, and people are led to transgress God’s commandments 
for the sake of human ordinances. Thus it was with the Pharisees 
(vv. 3-6). So it is in the Papacy and among the sects. So it will 
happen among us also if we do not constantly keep the Word of 
God in the foreground. 

B. Furthermore, the text points up the lesson that when people 
lay too much stress on the keeping of men’s ordinances, they 
become hypocrites in their worship (vv. 7,8). Pharisees and scribes 
indeed took an active part in the worship, but their so-called wor- 
ship was no worship at all because they were more concerned with 
the fulfillment of the ordinances of men than with abiding by the 
commandments of God. So they came nigh unto Him with their 
mouth and honored Him with their lips, but their heart was far 
from Him. So do all to whom the traditions of men mean more 
than the commandments of God. Against such vain worship we 
must guard. 

C. Jesus calls the so-called worship of the Pharisees and scribes 
“vain worship” (v.9). Their doctrines were the commandments of 
men, and their worship was mere hypocrisy; therefore they served 
God in vain. Though Jesus does not expressly say that through 
such “worship” one will go to hell, the implication of this danger 
is nevertheless in the text; for hypocrites, who transgress God’s 
commandments for the sake of human traditions, whose worship is 
vain and an abomination to God, certainly cannot enter heaven. 

Let us, then, always sharply distinguish between God’s command 
and human ordinances. But what we have learned today we don’t 
want to apply only to others, but rather first of all to ourselves. 
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The spirit of the times and the entire manner in which we do 
Kingdom work today could involve us in the error of the Pharisees 
and scribes. From this graciously preserve us, heavenly Father. 
(Cp. CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY, Vol. III, No. 7.) 
Duluth, Minn. WALTER H. BOUMAN 


THE SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Matt. 15:10-20 


The lessons of this Sunday touch two seemingly contrasted areas 
of life: eating food for the body (the Feeding of the Four Thou- 
sand, Mark 8) and the service rendered by the entire body to God 
(Rom. 6:19-23). What does food and drink have to do with 
service to God? People have often been uneasy about that question, 
to the point of answering with one of two extremes; either: 
nothing, and then they gave themselves up to gluttony or drunken- 
ness; or: they are opposites; and then they fell into puritanism, 
work-righteousness, asceticism. To the latter answer our Lord 
addresses Himself in today’s text. He speaks of the traffic of the 
mouth and warns against defiling it. But — 


THE DEFILING TRAFFIC IS OUTWARD-BOUND 


I. “Not That Which Goeth into the Mouth Defileth a Man” 

A. It could, couldn’t it? What of the soaring national con- 
sumption of liquor, the thousands of broken homes, the rising tide 
of alcoholism? What of the brutal assumption that we “live to eat 
rather than eat to live”? Doesn’t that show that people defile 
themselves by what goes into the mouth? It makes them beastly. 


B. Not quite. With minor exceptions the heart is already at fault. 
It is already ridden by the assumption that the thrill of sense is 
what man lives for. It “labors for the meat which perishes” 
(John 6:27). 

C. Simply assuming, on the other hand, that refusing to eat, 
calling some foods pleasing to God and others unclean, in order 
to court the good will of God, is mistaken religion, “teaching for 
doctrines the commandments of men” (Matt. 15:9). The Pharisees 
practiced this, chiefly for the sake of their own prestige, and came 
under the denunciation of Christ in this text. That is not the 
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culture of the heart, but of the stomach. “The Kingdom of God 
is not meat and drink” (Rom. 14:17; cf. Col.2:16; 1 Tim. 4:3). 

D. The heart needs other treatment, and they that take recourse 
to artificial and formal means are “blind leaders of the blind” 
(v.14). Among these means the Savior included practicing ritual 
for its own sake (v.20). The same malady besets present-day 
church people when they imagine that their churchly practices, 
whatever they are, are in themselves a means of gaining the favor 
of God or of making them superior to others. What goes into the 
mouth has nothing to do with the heart (v.17), except as the 
heart itself invited it. 


Il. “That Which Cometh Out of the Mouth, This Defileth a Man” 


A. Now the Lord widens his picture to reveal the heart as 
a source of things “proceeding from the mouth,” and this is the 
trafic that defiles the man. For the reason is that this traffic 
depends on the heart itself. “Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, 
murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, blasphemies” 
(v.19). As it is born into the world, the inner life of man, the 


seat of his desires and personality, is without God (John 3:6). 
That flesh continues its nefarious activity also after the new life 
of the Christian has come into being; cf. Rom. 7:18. 


B. The things that proceed from that heart defile; they react 
back upon the man again and upon others. Strange is the listing 
of v. 19 as coming from the mouth (v. 18); curiously enough, they 
all have to do with speaking, plotting, and contriving; the mouth 
has to do with all of the commandments. All of those defile a man 
(v.20); they increase the sinfulness of the heart, in the Christian 
they whittle down the domain of the Spirit. Cf. James 1:14, 15 for 
the chain reaction of evil. 

C. Hence the need for cutting into this chain reaction, of stop- 
ping this defiling traffic, of remedying the source of the heart. 
Hence also Jesus’ sharp attack on ascetic and ritualistic self- 
righteousness; it leaves that remedy unused (vv. 12-14). 

D. That remedy for the heart, repentance and the new heart 
and mind, regeneration and salvage for the first time and in con- 
tinuing fashion, must be God’s gift from without (John 3:1-15; 
Titus 2:11-14; 3:4-7). He has made that gift to us in the redemp- 
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tive work of His Son and the sending of the Spirit to change and 
continually to renew our hearts through the message of the Son 
(Gal. 5:16-25). 

Conclusion: The Christian needs to tread a careful path between 
the self-righteousness of the puritan and the license of the libertine. 
“Ye have been called to liberty; only use not liberty for an occasion 
to the flesh, but by love serve one another” (Gal. 5:13). 


St. Louis, Mo. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
JOHN 5:30-38 


The question of authority in religion, in determining what is 
truth, is always of the first importance. Why so many religions? 
Indeed, why so many Christian denominations? The reason: 
varying or confused views concerning this standard or inconsistent 
application of it. Ultimately there can be only one of two author- 
ities: God or man. False religions generally claim divine authority, 
but act as though man were the arbiter. Only a few have frankly 
tried to make man the measure of all things. Nevertheless, this 
false principle, whether avowed or not, and whether consciously 
or unconsciously followed, has underlain all error in religion; and 
it has dominated Western thought in general since the “Enlighten- 
ment” two hundred years ago, shaken only by the increasing plight 
of man in the past thirty-five years. 

The same question obtained in Christ’s day. The scribes and 
Pharisees, who claimed to sit in Moses’ seat, but substituted human 
judgment for God’s, said to our Lord: “What is Your authority? 
We say that You sinned when You healed a man on the Sabbath. 
We say that You blaspheme when You call God Your Father” 
(v.18). Some today say: “Christ is man only, and His authority 
only human.” Others: “He is God, to whom every thought must 
be taken captive.” We consider the question under the theme 


THE AUTHORITY OF CHRIST: IT IS DIVINE 


I. His Will and the Father's Are Identical (v.30) 


A. His aims and purposes were always the Father's (v. 30), as He 
so often asserted (John 5:17,19; 6:38; 4:34; etc.). 
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1. That men might truly know the Father as the Lover, For- 
giver, and Rescuer of man (John 1:18; 14:9; Luke 10:22; 
the parables of Luke 15; Ex. 34:6; Ez. 33:11; Hos. 14:4 ff.). 

2. That the Father’s purpose of redemption might be fulfilled 
(John 3:16, 17; 17:4; 14:31; 15:8). 

. Necessarily, the Father’s purposes were also identical with the 

Son’s (context, v.22; John 6:29), with the intention that 

1. Men should honor the Son as they honor the Father (John 
5:25). 


2. Dishonor to the Son be reckoned dishonor to the Father also. 


II. The Father Himself Bears Witness to the Son (v.32) 


. Through the works which the Father has given the Son to 
finish (v. 36). 
1. They testify to the Son’s coequality with the Father (John 
14:10f.). 
. They exhibit the Son’s Messianic mission, character, and 
authority (Matt. 11:2-5; Luke 4:18; Is. 29:18; 61:1). 


. They carry conviction of the Son’s divine authority (John 
3:2). 
. Through the Father’s Word in the Scriptures (vv. 37, 38). 

1. The prophetic Scriptures had long since testified to Him 
(context, v. 39). 

2. They had so clearly described His divine origin, His redemp- 
tive mission, and His earthly career (birth to resurrection ) 
that only the willfully blind (v.40) could fail to recognize 
Him when He came. 


We must forever, therefore, revert to the judgment of God in 
His Sacred Word in both Testaments— to the Old that we may 
observe the foretold marks, and to the New that we may observe 
how completely He fulfilled them. This, to the end that, hearing 
a voice which is not man’s voice, and following a judgment which 
is greater than man’s, we may never be deceived, but steadfastly 
follow Him through whom alone we come to the Father (John 
14:6). 

Milwaukee, Wis. RICHARD A, JESSE 
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ANOTHER LOOK AT “ALMAH,” Is, 7:14 


I should like to draw attention in the first place to two verses in 
Genesis 24 which, when taken together, have an important bearing 
on the meaning of almah in Is.7:14, which has stirred up so much 
controversy. In v.16 of the chapter referred to it is said of Rebecca: 
“The maiden was fair to look upon, a virgin whom no man had 
known.” The word used for virgin here is bethulah, a word about 
which there is no disagreement. Now, in v. 43 of the same chapter the 
virgin Rebecca is called an almah, the term used in the Isaiah passage. 
So bethulah and almah are synonymous—and convertible terms, as 
indeed the Septuagint, or Greek translation of the Old Testament, 
renders both words with parthenos, virgin, while the Vulgate uses 
virgo in both cases. The Revised Standard Version, however, translates 
the latter passage “young woman.” If we keep verse 16 in mind, there 
can of course be no confusion or ambiguity. But where there is no 
such clear indication of the meaning, as is the case in Is. 7:14, the 
translation “young woman” at once becomes doubtful and ambiguous. 
To the writer “young woman” means primarily a young married woman, 
and only in a secondary sense, in more colloquial speech, is it applied 
to an unmarried girl or maiden. As a matter of fact, almah of our 
passage has been referred to the “youthful wife of the prophet,” so 
Gesenius, Davidson, and others; or to the wife of Ahaz, or to “any 
young (married) woman,’ as my Hebrew professor told his class 
many years ago. For this reason I consider it very unfortunate that the 
translators saw fit to replace the word “virgin” with “young woman.” 
It leads inevitably to doubt and confusion. On the other hand, if the 
marginal “or virgin” be meant as an alternative possible rendering of 
almah, which the reader may choose if he will, then why make the 
change in the first place? 

Another important aspect of the translation under discussion lies in 
the fact that the revisers are by no means consistent in treating the 
word almah. It occurs eight times in the Old Testament, if we include 
Psalm 46:1, al alamoth, which is left untranslated by R.S. V. and some 
commentators. But it may very well mean “according to maidens,” 
which would possibly refer to the high pitch of the voice (soprano). 
So Delitzsch, no mean authority, and Kautzsch, who has provided an 
excellent translation of the Old Testament in modern German. Here 
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are the other passages with the translation of the new version: 
Ex. 2:8: “. . . so the girl (Moses’ sister) went and called the child's 
mother”; Ps.68:26: “. .. singers in front, the minstrels last, between 
them maidens playing timbrels”; Prov. 30:19 (three things are too 
wonderful for me): “... the way of a man with a maiden’; Song of 
Songs 1:3: “. . . your name is oil poured out; therefore the maidens 
love you”; Song of Songs 6:8: “There are sixty queens and eighty 
concubines and maidens without number.” Gen. 24:43 and Is. 7:14 
are the only passages which have “young woman,” and in view of v. 16 
of Genesis 24 the dubious and equivocal “young woman” is quite 
arbitrary and wholly uncalled for in v.43. The net result is that the 
new translation uses “maiden” no less than four times and “girl” once 
in rendering the Hebrew almah. What has become of the “young 
woman” in these five passages? Has the word undergone a change 
in its connotation? For the sake of consistency why not use “maiden” 
for almah in all the passages? In that case all the furor in connection 
with Is. 7:14 would have been avoided. To the writer “maiden” and 
“virgin” are identical in meaning, and he has the support of Webster's 
authority. So once more, why “young woman” in Is.7:14? I have 
my own personal opinion on the matter. To express it might seem 
invidious to some, but I cannot suppress the feeling that in this 
important Messianic passage the revisers, consciously or unconsciously, 
have abandoned their sound principle that a translator must in no wise 
be influenced by dogmatic or any other prepossessions. There must be 
a reason why in this single instance—I disallow Gen. 24:43, since 
almah is equated with bethulah, cf. v. 16—they chose “young woman,” 
whereas in all the remaining passages we have either “maiden” or 
“girl,” as already pointed out. The reason, in my judgment, is to be 
sought in the rather vague and indefinite “young woman” as compared 
with the rigid and inflexible “virgin.” Many an “advanced” critical 
scholar may well subscribe to the former—because he can fill the 
expression with the content he chooses — while he would positively 
refuse to accept the prediction “A virgin shall conceive.” I have no 
hesitation in saying that there are scholars of just this type in the 
translation committee. I myself was personally acquainted with one 
years ago when I was a classmate of his at the university, and doubtless 
there are others. 

One member of the translation committee calls for a little more 
extended notice because of his unique and radical method of dealing 
with the almah passage. This is Orlinsky, the only Jewish member of 
the committee. Starting out from the Septuagint, the Greek translation 
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of the Old Testament made several centuries before Christ, he makes 
the astounding assertion that the word parthenos, virgin, by which 
these Jewish translators rendered the Hebrew almah of our passage is, 
in fact, a shameless forgery of the Christians and has no foundation 
in the original Hebrew text. Speaking of Aquila, a Jewish proselyte, 
i.e., a convert from heathenism to Judaism, who flourished in the first 
half of the second century after Christ, Orlinsky says that he produced 
an independent and unique translation of the Hebrew Bible, studiously 
avoiding all Christological elements, which Orlinsky says had been 
introduced into the Septuagint. Aquila translated the word almah with 
neanis, “young woman” (also “girl,” “maiden,” according to Liddell 
and Scott) instead of parthenos, “virgin,” which the Christians had 
substituted for it, according to Orlinsky. 

This almost takes one’s breath away. So the Christians are here 
brazenly charged with willfully falsifying the Greek text in the interest 
of their theology. They substituted parthenos, “virgin,” for the alleged 
original meanis, which Aquila restored. 

We wonder whence Orlinsky derives this interesting information. 
He offers no evidence, no proof, that neanis was ever a part of the 
Septuagint text. Even if it had been, it is simply preposterous to think 
that the Christians should have tampered with every single copy (and 
of course they were very numerous) in order to expunge the word 
neanis and substitute parthenos in its place. It is sheer folly to question 
the originality of parthenos in our passage. At the same time we know 
that the Septuagint translators had no particular axe to grind, while 
Aquila did his work under a distinctly anti-Christian bias. To which 
version, then, shall we accord the greater trust? 

Nor can Matt. 1:23, which points back to our verse, be ignored and 
lightly set aside. Matthew sets the seal of his approval on parthenos, 
which to him is the Greek counterpart of almah as used in Is. 7:14. 

To sum up, the writer has given this almah question much study 
and thought, and that not only since the publication of the Revised 
Standard Version, but decades before it appeared and the present 
controversy arose. In his own mind he feels assured that almah is the 
equivalent of parthenos not only in Is. 7:14, but in every passage where 
it occurs. At any rate I have never read any convincing proof to 
the contrary. 


Milwaukee, Wis. CARL GAENSSLE 
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A GERMAN APPRAISAL OF H. RICHARD NIEBUHR’S CONTRIBUTION 
TO AMERICAN THEOLOGY 


It is quite natural that the section of German Protestantism which 
was most deeply influenced by dialectical theology would manifest 
a keen interest in American Neo-orthodox theologians, particularly in 
Paul Tillich (a native of Germany) and the Niebuhr brothers. In 
Verkiindigung und Forschung, Theologischer Jahresbericht, 51/52 
(pp. 101—114) Hans-Heinrich Wolf discusses H. Richard Niebuhr’s 
contribution to American theology and church life on the basis of 
Niebuhr's basic publications, The Social Forces of Denominationalism 
(1929); The Kingdom of God in America (1937); The Meaning of 
Revelation (1941, 1946), and on the basis of various articles in 
religious journals and his contributions to symposia. In the first section 
of the article the German author summarizes the impact of Niebuhr’s 
critical evaluation of American Protestantism. In his first noteworthy 
study (1929) Niebuhr tried to analyze the causes of American denom- 
inationalism and described the story of American Protestantism as the 
history of never-ending schisms and condemned the churches for their 
failure to overcome the contradictions in human society and for actually 
increasing and deepening them. According to Niebuhr, the churches 
are too definitely tied to capitalism and nationalism. Unfortunately, 
Niebuhr's strictures are not without basis. Too many churchmen held 
—and some still do —that capitalism is the only social and economic 
structure which can serve as man’s savior from his deep distress. They 
believed — and some still do—that man’s greatest activity must be 
put into the production of tangible goods and that the standard of all 
true values is the economic level, which is frequently reflected in the 
design and architecture of our public and private buildings. Alongside 
of capitalism, nationalism had become for many the source of man’s 
true life and existence. Both “isms” have, as Niebuhr claims, crept into 
the Church to such an extent that the Church lost the meaning of sin, 
the necessity of regeneration, the hope for a life after death. This 
world had become so charming and challenging that many saw the 
Church’s function solely in its effort to help secular society to reach 
the highest form of development and, as Niebuhr analyzed the situation, 
believed that the salvation of society is possible only through the social 
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more than man’s inspiration for a redemption which he himself must 
and can execute. Niebuhr had predicted the utter helplessness of such 
a Weltanschauung and urged the Church to return to the Word of God 
and to discard psychology and sociology. The Church must undertake 
a radical cleansing and radically rethink its real essence and function. 
As the German critic points out, Niebuhr attacked a concept of a 
religion which, according to William James, is the sum total of the 
emotions, actions, and experiences which confront the individual in his 
solitude and bring him, if he is at all conscious of such experience, 
into the presence of some greater power which he may call God. 
Niebuhr’s attack on American Liberalism is, in the opinion of our 
German author, primarily an attack on the psychology of religion, 
and conversely the current opposition to Neo-orthodoxy stems particu- 
larly from such people as would like to retain the priceless pearl of 
the psychology of religion. An analysis of Niebuhr’s Werdegang indi- 
cates that the historic genesis of American Neo-orthodoxy is radically 
different from the dialectical theology of Barth and Brunner. It comes 
close to Tillich’s “belief-full realism.” 

Instead of breaking completely with the social gospel, Niebuhr — 
according to his German critic — advises the American Church in his 
book The Kingdom of God in America to return to original Prot- 
estantism. Niebuhr conceives the Kingdom of God primarily as the 
exercise of God’s absolute sovereignty. This concept is predicated on 
Niebuhr’s conviction that in Jesus Christ the invisible Kingdom is 
revealed, that in Him an entirely new epoch has begun among mankind, 
characterized in modern times by the revivalism under such men as 
Jonathan Edwards and Charles G. Finney. Of course, liberal theology 
did away completely with this Calvinistic concept of the Kingdom of 
God. Liberal theology had practically equated God and man, which of 
course, eliminated every phase of judgment, every real idea of man’s 
redemption, and especially the concept of sin. The Neo-orthodox 
theologians have found liberal theology’s jugular vein: the optimistic 
belief in man’s inherent goodness. Liberal theology had reduced sin 
to mere personal tensions, inhibitions, and psychoses, or psychological 
maladjustment, and pictured the Kingdom of God as the reign of a god 
without wrath over a man without sin in a realm without a judgment 
through the mediation of a Christ without a cross. It is against this 
liberal viewpoint that Niebuhr proclaims “the Kingdom of God” as 
the sovereign power of God under the dominion of Christ. 

According to our German interpreter, the anti-social-gospel orienta- 
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tion of Niebuhr has made him a leader in the new American movement 
which attempts to give real meaning to revelation. According to 
Niebuhr, revelation confronts us under three aspects: the connection 
of the relative with the absolute in history; the contacts between 
scientific or objective history and religious history; the problem of 
natural theology and historic faith. Niebuhr believes that we can share 
in revelation only if we use the medium of history. As the German 
Critic points out, this makes Niebuhr’s concept of revelation extremely 
vague. In fact, it seems to us that there is not too much difference 
between Niebuhr’s and Bultmann’s approach to the concept of revela- 
tion, especially revelation in the Scriptures. Bultmann speaks of the 
fact behind the “mythos” or the kernel behind the shell. Niebuhr speaks 
of the external and the internal history, and it appears to us that his 
external history is merely the medium in which the internal history 
exists and comes to activity. The heart and the most internal part of 
God’s revelation is said to be the event of Jesus Christ, in whom God’s 
righteousness, power, and wisdom is revealed. This revelation revolves 
about three facts: (1) In revealing the history of the past, this very 
past becomes our own past; (2) the meditation of our own destroyed 
past engenders new life, and we learn to see the life of our fellow men 
and the history of the Church as a confession of sin; (3) revelation 
at the same time has a character of appropriation, that is, the Christians 
recognize the social, economic, spiritual injustices and inequalities in 
the various social strata of the past as their own past and thus make 
the guilt of it their own present guilt. Membership in the Church can 
be established only when we realize that Jesus Christ is conscious of our 
past and its sins and that in Christ we become guilty of them and share 
with others. In this way man makes a face-about and in his confronta- 
tion with Christ goes through a “permanent revolutionary encounter.” 
Unfortunately, only too many German theologians judge American 
theology solely on the basis of a few leading theologians, and not on 
the basis of a real cross section of theology in the local parish. After all 
is said and done, Neo-orthodoxy, be it the American brand or the 
European kind, is primarily “arrested liberalism,” and the theology of 
the Niebuhr Brothers and Tillich in America or of Barth and Brunner 
in Europe — and now in Japan — is philosophy far more than theology. 
It is therefore all the more important that Lutheranism make its 
message effective in those circles of German theology where the great 
vacuum brought about through the complete destruction of the op- 
timistic theology of Liberalism has thus far not been filled with the 
message of the Cross. FEM. 
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THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL RIGHTEOUSNESS 


The theological, ecclesiological, social, and political situation of the 
past two decades has made the question of the Church and its relation 
to social justice, especially Luther’s doctrine of the “two realms,” very 
relevant for German theologians. Fritz Heidler, executive secretary of 
the Maennerarbeit in the Eastern Churches of the EKD, discusses this 
topic in Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirchenzeitung, March 1, 1953. The 
author points out that the Church is concerned with man’s relation to 
God, that is, it deals with a vertical situation. Social righteousness 
describes a horizontal relation of man to man; the Church is concerned 
with eternal life, the State with the secular and temporal life; in the 
Church the Word of God and the love of Christ reign supreme, in the 
secular realm authority and coercion are the motivating force; in the 
Church the Holy Spirit and faith govern, in the world reason takes over. 

Both areas deal with justice and righteousness. However, the Church 
deals with the justified man, and it is the office of the Church to 
proclaim the righteousness which avails before God. The secular State 
deals with just conditions. The State proclaims the righteousness of life 
and establishes such human interrelations as guarantee social justice. 
Both are true and genuine righteousnesses, and as Luther says, both are 
divine things. Nevertheless, they are as completely different from each 
other as heaven and earth are separate. The Lutheran Church — includ- 
ing our own Synod — has frequently maintained that since each operates 
in an entirely different area, the Church has nothing to do with social 
justice. However, it is becoming increasingly evident that such a tight 
compartmentalization is not the answer to the problem of the “two 
realms” and that the shibboleth of “absolute separation of Church and 
State” is no way out from the tremendous obligations of this question. 

Pastor Heidler therefore continues his article to point out that Church 
and State are closely tied together by a bond from below and from 
above. The bond from below consists in this, that the Christian can 
never operate in an area outside the secular realm. He is always a 
member of both realms. The spiritual and secular are united also by 
a bond from above, for the same God who created the many orders 
to govern the secular realm has sent His Son Jesus Christ into the world. 
God is the Lord of both realms. But God uses a different mode in each 
realm: the Church is the “realm of the Word,” and here man sees God’s 
open face in Christ; but in the ordinances of the world God covers 
His face behind the mask of political, economic, and social institutions. 

If the spiritual and the secular are so bound together, then Pfarrer 
Heidler’s question is in order: What word must be spoken to the 
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question of social justice? He answers that though God is the Lord 
of both realms, He reveals Himself only in the Word spoken to and 
by the Church, and therefore only the Church can declare the Word 
and will of God concerning social righteousness. At first glance this 
seems to be a complete mingling of the two realms. But Heidler has 
in mind the extent of the Church's “social message,” both in its breadth 
and its limitations. Keeping our eyes fixed on the members of the 
Church, we see that the extent of the social message is very wide; 
but in view of the fact that the two realms are entirely different, 
there is a definite limit to the word which the Church speaks. Franz 
Lau summarizes both the extent and the limitations of the Church’s 
message by stating that Luther mightily supports the politicians 
(“greift den Politikern kraeftig ins Maul”) and gives them tremendous 
scope, but he does not interfere with the manner of government 
(“pfuscht ihnen nicht ins Handwerk”) and thereby limits their message. 
Walter Kuenneth states that according to Luther there is a personal 
responsibility of the Christian in politics, but not an actual Christian- 
ization of the political activity. However, it must constantly be kept 
in mind that German theologians — and also Heidler — are confronted 
by a culture different from the American with its principle of separation 
of Church and State. Nevertheless Heidler’s observations have meaning 
for American Lutheranism’s message concerning social righteousness. 
He lists several facets: 1. Before the Fall there was perfect harmony 
between God and man and among men; the Fall brought disorder into 
all social relations; if social justice is to be re-established, then man 
himself must first of all be changed, which can be accomplished solely 
by his acceptance of the righteousness of Christ Jesus. 2. Heidler 
maintains that since Christ has died for all men, therefore the in- 
dividual must be respected in Christ and be granted social justice; 
and, according to his conclusions, it becomes the duty of the Church 
to work for such conditions as will allow men of every race or social 
class to enjoy an existence worthy of man. This point shows the 
tremendous impact which the experiences of the last two decades have 
had on German theological thinking in the social realm and how much 
the U.N. statement on human rights means to them. 3. He states 
further that politics and economics are not self-sufficient or autonomous; 
for justice, including also economic justice, stems from God. This 
means that the economic structure is for man’s sake and not man for 
economy's sake, and all social organizations must constantly keep in 
mind that neither humanitarianism nor the Church can tolerate such 
inhumanity of man to man as divides society into two antipodal classes, 
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a luxury class and a slavery class. However, Heidler does not advocate 
the removal of all social lines, but the recognition of those principles 
which give man the right to work and to earn a livelihood and enable 
him to lead a life in accord with the divinely constituted justice and 
his own human dignity. Pfarrer Heidler holds that while it is not the 
business of the Church to change unjust political and economical sit- 
uations, it is very definitely the duty and function of the Church to 
quicken the consciences of its members as to their responsibility in all 
social questions and to arouse the consciences to exercise love and 
mercy and providential care. American Lutheran theology must earn- 
estly examine itself whether it has kept in mind the extent of its 
social message. But lest the pendulum swing into the opposite direction, 
it must also keep in mind the limitations of the word which the Church 
speaks in politics and economics. Heidler places the limits especially 
in the area of the form which social righteousness demands. That is 
a matter for economic and political specialists. It is, for example, not 
the theologian’s business to determine whether socialism or capitalism 
is the better social, political, or economic structure. The involvement 
of a large section of American Protestantism in this non-theological 
problem is one reason why we American Lutherans are filled with 
a genuine fear of the social gospel and why large sections of our 
American people have become alienated from the Church. The form 
of our social structure is not a matter of faith—as some extreme 
American Calvinists maintain—but of judgment. The Christian an- 
swers this problem in obedience to his God-given and sanctified reason. 

German Lutheranism has been faced by the serious problem — it may 
confront us sooner or later in the U.S. A.— whether the Church must 
at all times advocate and support the existing social and political 
structure or can in any way sanction an economic, social, or political 
revolution. In reply Pfarrer Heidler points out that Luther criticized 
the economic conditions of his time most severely, but never advocated 
the overthrow of these political systems. Nevertheless Luther seems to 
advocate a change when human life requires it and the law of love 
demands it (W.A. 43, 653; 30, I, 141). Heidler comes to the con- 
clusion that if the specialists in the political-economic society conclude 
that the social justice demanded by the Word of God can be accom- 
plished by a complete overthrow of the present economic conditions, 
then the Church has no solid reason to deny such a revolution. How- 
ever, the Church must insist that in all such changes man’s humanity 
to man must be recognized. 


In the final analysis it remains the individual Christian’s responsibility 
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to make the decision in such cases, and even in his economic decisions 
he stands before his God and must account for them in the light of 
his faith. However, the possibility of various conclusions reached by 
the separate members of the Church dare never lead to a destruction 
and collapse of society. No matter how differently we may think 
concerning secular affairs, the unity in Christ must supersede every- 
thing else, for through the forgiveness of sins in Jesus we belong 
intimately together. The guidelines suggested in this article deserve 
careful consideration and hold true to a large extent in America as 
well as in the European situation. FEM. 


BULTMANN’S THEOLOGY 


In a review of Karl Barth’s Rudolf Bultmann (Deutsches Pfarrerblatt, 
3/1/53) Lic. Flemming of Berlin-Steglitz complains that the discussion 
concerning Bultmann continues, though Bultmann is now in retirement. 
He thinks that too much honor has been given to Bultmann, since in 
reality his theology is nothing but a renaissance of the old rationalism 
and liberalism, which the majority of Germans consider passé, ein 
tiberwundener Standpunkt. As proof of Bultmann’s liberalism the 
reviewer calls attention to the fact that Bultmann has republished 
A. Harnack’s The Essence of Christianity, one of the most radical pub- 
lications during the heyday of German rationalism fifty years ago. 
Like Harnack, Bultmann denies basic facts of the Biblical revelations, 
such as the miracles of the New Testament, the New Testament 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit, Christ’s resurrection, His descent into hell, 
and His ascension, as well as His glorious second coming. Bultmann 
views the classical doctrine of the atonement as unethical and im- 
possible. These are Barth’s judgments of Bultmann’s theology. But, 
as Flemming points out, while Barth lists some deficiencies in Bult- 
mann’s theology and the difficulty to get behind the real meaning of 
the Marburg professor, Barth fails to mention the real danger in 
Bultmann’s theology, namely, his denial of the basic soteriological truths. 
Barth and Bultmann have more in common than may appear at first, 
certainly more than their mystifying style and argumentation; “dunkel 
ist der Rede Sinn” applies to Bultmann as much as to Barth. We agree 
with the English theologian Baillie that Bultmann is only another face 
of Barth. The pathetic fact is, as Flemming points out, that in their 
attempt to learn the theological handsprings of dialecticalism many 
embryonic theologians have broken their back. The reviewer warns 
against every attempt to judge theology by any philosophical standards, 
and in this connection relates the anecdote of A. Schlatter, whom the 
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Kultus-Miister considered for an important ecclesiastical position (we 
assume the theological professorship at Tuebingen). “It is true, is it 
not, Professor, that you stand on the Bible?” “Oh, no, my Excellency, 
I stand under the Bible,” was Schlatter’s answer. EEM. 


JEHOVAH'S WITNESSES AND THE USE OF THE DIVINE NAME 


In 1950 Jehovah’s Witnesses published the New World Translation 
of the Christian Greek Scriptures. They claim that this translation is 
free from all the misleading errors contained in previous translations 
and therefore meets God's requirements that as mankind stands at the 
portals of the “new world” (2 Pet. 3:13), it must also have a “new 
world” translation, in which no uninspired human traditions dare 
darken and nullify the divine Word. The rather extensive preface of 
this new translation lists and discusses the alleged errors and satanic 
lies which, according to the Witnesses, previous translations introduced 
into the Christian Church, particularly the doctrine of the Trinity, 
the Deity of Christ, the personality of the Holy Spirit, and the immor- 
tality of the soul. In some detail the preface also advances textual 
criticism, philological apparatus, and grammatical arguments in support 
of the distinctive teachings of this group. 

Jehovah's Witnesses insist that the name Jehovah must be used 
exclusively to denote the Supreme Deity and that the use of any other 
name is sacrilege. Of course, the Witnesses overlook the fact that the 
Hebrew alphabet originally had no signs for vowels; that the most 
common name for God is the tetragrammaton JHVH; that the Jews 
never pronounced this name, but always substituted Adonai; that the 
modern form Jehovah is a construction of the four consonants in JHVH 
and the vowels of Adonai; that God ascribes many other names to Him- 
self, such as Elohim, Kadosh. 

But the insistence on using only the name Jehovah for God is not 
merely an idiosyncrasy of Jehovah’s Witnesses. It is the basic theo- 
logical consideration for their unqualified denial of the Trinity and, 
concomitantly, the denial of the deity of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ. No matter how beautifully Jehovah’s Witnesses on their visit 
to the homes of our parishioners may speak of Christ, the fact is that 
Jehovah’s Witnesses are outspoken Arians and Unitarians. Arianism is, 
strictly speaking, a type of Pelagianism, inasmuch as it stems from the 
theory that man does not need a divine-human Savior. There is there- 
fore only one effective way to silence the Arians, and that is the 
approach of Athanasius. On the basis of soteriology he maintained the 
doctrine of the Trinity and of the deity of Christ contra mundum. 
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Nevertheless it will be necessary to show the completely unscientific 
method employed in the New World Translation in order to silence 
their unchristian pronouncements. The Witnesses charge that there 
is no ground for the translation of JHVH with &yrios and/or theos 
in the LXX, and they make bold to assert that someone deliberately 
tampered with the Septuagint and introduced the Greek words in 
order to mislead people. To prove this completely untenable position 
they have included in the preface to the New World Translation 
a photostatic copy of an instance in which the version of the LXX 
prepared by Aquila in 128 A.D. used the tetragrammaton JHVH. 
But the absurdity of building the preposterous claims of their theology 
on this obscure point is evident when one keeps in mind that the 
version of Aquila was prepared several centuries after the completion 
of the LXX; that Aquila used archaic Hebrew letters for the one 
instance of JHVH; that there are almost 7,000 instances in which 
JHVH occurs; and that Aquila uses the Hebrew tetragrammaton only 
once, otherwise the terms kyrios and theos. Is it scholarship to charge 
deliberate tampering with the Scriptures on such flimsy grounds? 
Jehovah’s Witnesses insist that likewise the New Testament must be 
corrected to eliminate the Greek names yrios and theos as the divine 
name and substitute Jehovah as the distinctive name of God. The 
Preface to the New World Translation claims that Matthew originally 
wrote his Gospel in Aramaic and, of course, used the name JHVH. 
In order to find support for the doctrine of the Trinity and deity of 
Christ later writers, however, so the Witnesses charge, tampered with 
Matthew’s text when they translated it into Greek and discarded the 
distinctive name Jehovah and substituted the words &yrios and theos. 

In Theology Today Bruce M. Metzger of Princeton Theological 
Seminary has an excellent article entitled “Jehovah’s Witnesses and 
Jesus Christ.” (This article may be obtained in pamphlet form from 
The Theological Book Agency, Princeton, N.J., for 15 cents.) Dr. 
Metzger shows that while Jehovah’s Witnesses claim to be Bible 
students and to operate solely with the Bible, they are of all modern 
sects the least oriented in the Scriptures. He points out that they 
ignore even their own The New World Translation, which, clearly 
teaches the deity of Christ (John 20:28; Acts7:59; Gal.1:1; John 
10:30). The author further lists a few of the many erroneous trans- 
lations, particularly the usual argument that the “missing article” in 
John 1:1 indicates that Jesus is “a god,” in contrast with “the God,” 
which shows that the translators either purposely overlooked or were 
ignorant of some of the basic rules of Greek grammar. Dr. Metzger 
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reminds us that in the translation of Col.1:15-17 the word “other” 
has been inserted four times without any warrant, and this rendition 
makes it appear as though the sacred writers placed Jesus on a par 
with other created things. The author also shows very conclusively 
that on the basis of textual criticism, philology, grammar, hermeneutics, 
the New World Translation completely distorts the Scriptures in its 
attempt to deny the deity of Christ. EEM. 


THE TWOFOLD GANDHI 


In the Sunday School Times (February 21, 1953) Dr. Ernest Gordon, 
in a review article on a recent book bearing the above title, offers some 
interesting information on Gandhi’s person and work. The book is 
published by the A. R. Mowbray & Co., Ltd, 28 Margaret St., 
London W. 1, and costs 8/6. Its author, the Rev. W. H. G. Holmes, 
was long a member of the Oxford Mission in Calcutta and knew 
Gandhi well. So also he knew India well from a lifetime of 
service there. 

Missionary Holmes “believes the earlier Gandhi to have been a 
humble humanitarian, a friend of the oppressed and poor, in grateful 
sympathy with the Samaritan and educational ministries of Christian 
missions and not unfriendly to the British government.” He writes: 
“This is the Gandhi who has received such high praise from American 
theological liberals. The later Gandhi was very different.” 

The following are statements quoted from Dr. Holmes’ book: “The 
early Gandhi was a critic of Hinduism. He visited the Temple of the 
Master of the World at Benares and was revolted at the dirt, the 
stones slippery with Ganges water, the tip-conscious priests, the masses 
of stinking, stale flowers. ‘I searched here for God and failed to find 
Him.’ The blood shed at Kalighat in animal sacrifices also awakened 
his disgust. The great gatherings of Hindu pilgrims at the sacred river 
confluence of Allahabad disillusioned him by their superstition, dirt, 
and hypocrisy.” 

Of the later Gandhi Dr. Holmes writes: “In the second phase of his 
life, that of revolutionary politician, he became the uncritical defender 
and eulogist of everything Hindu. The British government, un- 
doubtedly in his day one of the very best, if not the best in the world, 
and with which he had co-operated for twenty-nine years, became 
suddenly ‘satanic.’ He denounced the government as ‘bleeding India.’ 
Yet a few months before he had stated: ‘The sum total of the British 
government is for the benefit of India.’ With his unreasonable change 
of attitude toward the government came also a different orientation 
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toward Christianity. Earlier, friendly to missions, he now became the 
wholehearted enemy of Christian evangelism. Especially did he resent 
the evangelizing of the Untouchables, for this threatened the unity 
and strength of the Hindu political block. The word fakér is of Hindu 
origin. It has its applicability to the idolized Mr.Gandhi’s reforms. 
Gandhi had asked Mr. Mott: “Would you preach the Gospel to a cow? 
Well, some of the Untouchables are worse than cows in understanding.’ 

“Fourteen eminent Indian Christians, nearly all laymen, issued a 
manifesto in opposition to Gandhian ideas: ‘Men and women, in- 
dividually and in family or village groups, will continue to seek the 
fellowship of the Christian Church. That is the real movement of the 
Spirit of God, and no power on earth can stop that tide. The Church 
will cling to its right to receive such to itself from whatever religious 
groups they may come.’ Gandhi's creed was announced as based on 
the Hindu scriptures and included the teaching of reincarnation. He 
affirmed cow reverence and ‘did not disbelieve in idol worship.’ But 
deification of the cow was as useless to the cows of India as temple 
entry to the outcastes. Nowhere in the world are they so neglected, 
abused, starved, meanly kept, and the world has not yet learned that 
Gandhi ever instituted any reform, any society to prevent cruelty to 
cows and to the animal world in general. Gandhi’s programs of civil 
disobedience were invariably followed by disorder, conflicts between 
Hindus and Moslems, looting, wide bloodshed, even burnings alive. 
His eccentric notions could never be put into operation in Christendom, 
to say nothing of India. His ministry has been one of destruction 


and chaos.” J. T. MUELLER 


THE DOCTRINAL PROBLEM FACING THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Under the heading, Rueckblick auf Indien, Bishop Hanns Lilje, in 
the Informationsblatt (February 28, 1953), reviews the results of the 
meeting of the Central Committee of the W.C.C. in Lucknow, India, 
and adds to his review a discussion of general problems facing the 
World Council of Churches. It may be of special interest to our 
readers what he writes on the proposed theme of the convention of 
the W.C.C. at Evanston in 1954: “Jesus Christ . . . the Hope of the 
World.” We read, in part: 

“The existing differences between the churches and confessions, 
which to this day could not be bridged over by any process of organ- 
ization, have become prominent also in the Christological discussions 
of the Church. This impression is yet increased when we recall the 
differences regarding the Christian hope which appeared in the dis- 
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cussions at Lund. Amazing as it is, this shows, rightly considered, 
that there are still Christian theologians who understand this hope 
in a strictly New Testament eschatological sense and who without this 
otherworldly hope do not care to speak of a Christian in this world 
and for this world. Others again recognize in this Christian hope, 
in the last analysis, only an intra-historical reality (eine innergeschicht- 
liche Realitaet). We must become clear on what that means. In the 
ecumenical organization of churches there are still persons who under- 
stand the Day of the Lord Jesus Christ as the goal of history in an 
altogether different sense than we do according to our conception of it 
in agreement with Biblical and Reformational theology. 

“It is without doubt that this fundamental difference in understanding 
the Christian hope must largely also result in a different conception of 
the Church and the Gospel. It is, and will ever remain, a difficult 
problem how Christians can be joined together who think so differ- 
ently regarding Baptism as do the Baptists and Lutherans, or whose 
views vary so greatly on the Ministry as do, on the one hand, the 
Anglicans and High Church advocates, and, on the other, the Reformed 
churches or even the Congregationalists. There is no sense in deceiving 
oneself how weighty still are the differences between the churches. 
It is above all most senseless, constantly to warn against an un- 
doubtedly existing ‘confessionalism’ that is too narrow and unsym- 
pathetic (verstaendnislos) and to overlook at the same time the fact 
that the most essential marks of distinction in the Church bear 
a theological character in the strict sense of the word.” 7 7 MuELLER 


CHURCH ORDER: ITS MEANING AND IMPLICATIONS 


In Theology Today (January, 1953) Dr. John A. Mackay presents 
a “study in the Epistle to the Ephesians” from the viewpoint that it is 
an “ecumenical letter.” We shall not concern ourselves with the thesis 
itself. ‘The keynote of Ephesians is indeed true ecumenicity of faith 
and profession (4:3-6), but that very unity of faith does not permit 
any toleration of error (4:13-15), which some advocates of the modern 
ecumenical movement seem inclined to favor. 

Our interest in the article rather attaches to two paragraphs in which 
truth and error lie so close together that the reader may easily become 
confused. Dr. Mackay writes: 

“The secret of Christian thought and life consists in the constant 
maintenance of closeness to Jesus Christ. It is not enough to keep 
close to the Bible, even though apart from the Bible we can know 
nothing about Christ. Christ is the core of the Bible’s message and the 
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clue of the Bible's meaning. The Bible fulfills its God-given function 
when it leads its reader to Christ and builds him up in the faith, and 
knowledge, and experience of Christ. The moment, however, that the 
Bible is made a substitute for Christ it becomes an idol. The living 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Head of the Church, is greater even than the 
Bible. To make the Bible, apart from Jesus Christ, the object of faith 
is not only idolatry; it can lead people to deny the reality of Christ 
while paying lip tribute to him. 

“So, too, whenever the Church, instead of Christ, the Church’s Head, 
becomes the supreme object of devotion, an equal act of idolatry takes 
place. Thus Christ, and all that he stood for and all that he is, are 
denied. It is strange, but it is true, that men may become devoted to 
the Bible and to the Church without being truly Christian. On the 
other hand, no one whose faith and life are truly Christo-centric, who 
has a passionate love for and devotion to Jesus Christ, as witnessed to 
by Holy Scripture, and as constituting the Head of his Body, the 
Church, can ever deny Christ or his truth. Loving him, they love, 
for his sake, all fellow Christians in the center of whose faith and life 
they find the same crucified and living Lord.” 

The second paragraph suggests that the writer had in mind prin- 
cipally the error of Romanism, with which he came into contact in his 
early ministry in Latin America, where Rome often places the Church 
above Christ and thus denies Him. With regard to the point made in 
the first paragraph the Pharisees might be quoted as examples of 
errorists who idolized the Bible by substituting it for Christ. Properly 
speaking, however, the fault in both cases should not be sought in too 
great reverence for, and obedience to, the Bible, but rather in the 
perversion of Scripture. The Pharisees did not make an idol of the 
Bible, but rather of their misinterpretation of the Bible, their false 
Messianic hope, and their anti-Scriptural tradition. So also the Roman- 
ists, properly speaking, do not really idolize the Church, but the anti- 
christian errors their Church stands for. Because of their erroneous 
doctrines they reject both Christ and the Bible, the divine written Word. 
We dare not place Christ and the Bible into opposition with each other. 
The two rather belong together. Where the Bible is truly believed, 
there also Christ is truly believed; and where Christ is truly believed, 
there also the Bible is truly believed. In his closing sentence Dr. Mac- 
kay writes: “Loving him, they love, for his sake, all fellow Christians 
in the center of whose faith and life they find the same crucified and 
living Lord.” That is true, especially from the viewpoint of the 
spiritual fellowship of all believers established through faith in Christ. 
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But that very fellowship of faith allows no denial of any divine truth 
of Scripture. Love in Christ rather prompts Christians to witness the 
whole truth of the divine Word, since to love Christ in His entirety 
means also to love the Word of God in its entirety. Here the words 
of St. Paul apply: “But speaking the truth in love, [we} may grow up 
into Him in all things, which is the Head, even Christ” (Eph. 4:15). 
J. T. MUELLER 
THE LUTHERAN LITERATURE SOCIETY OF JAPAN 


The Information Service of the Lutheran World Federation (Febru- 
ary 21, 1953), offers a gratifying report on the work of the Lutheran 
Literature Society of Japan, which was started one and a half years ago. 
It represents ten Lutheran Missions in Japan, eight of which were 
begun after the Second World War. The first work of the Society was 
the publication of Luther’s Small Catechism in the more commonly 
spoken language of the people. This has appeared in an edition of 
30,000 copies. Besides the Small Catechism, the Society has published 
a “Study Guide on Galatians” in 3,000 copies; two tracts on Easter in 
25,000 copies; a tract for sick people in 20,000 copies; and a periodical, 
with a monthly subscription of over 10,000 copies. 

Under preparation are the following projects: a Bible history, a 


church history, a devotional book, a brief explanation of the Ten 
Commandments, the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer by Luther, the 
Large Catechism of Luther, six assorted tracts, church record books, 
and baptismal certificates. To these may be added a “Church of 
Finland Catechism” and a book on “Prayer” by Dr. Hallesby. Lack of 
full-time workers has greatly impeded the work of the Society in 
spreading the much-needed mission publications. J. T. MUELLER 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


The Pentagon has announced that clergymen may now volunteer for 
one year of active duty as chaplains, instead of the previous 17 to 24 
months. It was disclosed that the Army has 200 chaplain vacancies 
unfilled at the present time and that another 200 will occur before 
the end of 1953. ‘4 . ‘ 


Chaplain (Colonel) John F. Gaertner (Mo. Synod) of Port Arthur, 
Tex., has been awarded the Legion of Merit with a citation that praised 
his “untiring dedication to improvement of personal morals” of the 
troops under his care and his leadership in providing food, shelter, and 
care for thousands of children in the Seoul area made homeless by war 
(Chaplain Gaertner initiated fund-raising campaigns among American 
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troops to care for homeless orphans in Korea). The citation praised his 
“tenacious devotion” and said that “his achievements reflect great credit 
upon himself and the military service.” 

The Norwegian Parliament passed a Church Reform Act which had 
been under study since 1945, but only after its most important provision 
had been cut out: establishment of a Church Council vested with 
supreme authority in spiritual and internal church matters. This Church 
Council was to have comprised the Church's eight bishops, four other 
clergymen, and 21 laymen. The Labor Party, which is in control of 
Parliament, had introduced the Church Reform Act in June, 1951, 
and strongly urged its passage ever since; the Minister of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs, Lars Moen, also a member of the Labor Party, had introduced 
the Church Council plan; yet it was defeated because the Party believed 
it would make the Church independent of the State, that the present 
relationship between the two was satisfactory, and that there was no 
strong demand from the Norwegian people for a change. 


The Church Council of the Prussian Union Church, meeting in 
Berlin (March 27), adopted a sternly worded statement saying that all 
hope of further compromise with Communist leaders has been aban- 


doned as a result of an “anti-Church campaign in full swing in East 
Germany.” “The hour of confession and fight has come,” it said; 
“negotiations with the State on the rights of the Church are no longer 
possible in the present state of affairs.” The Council's “fighting state- 
ment” was adopted after a review of a series of repressive measures, 
including a proscription of Bible-reading hours in private homes, 
recently instituted in the Soviet Zone; abrupt haltings of major religious 
meetings by Communist authorities; cutting the allowed number of 
copies of the Potsdamer Kirche (the Evangelical weekly in Potsdam) 
to one half the previous amount; continued attacks upon, and ham- 
pering of, the “Junge Gemeinde—an Organization of Criminals”; 
that most of the 46 Evangelical clergymen who have “disappeared” 
have been arrested or jailed and were prominent Protestant youth 
leaders. — Showing again a prime object of Communist endeavor: 
hindering the Christian training of youth. 
* * . 

Dr. Oswald C. J. Hoffmann, Director of Public Relations of our 
Synod, was elected president of the National Religious Publicity 
Council at its annual meeting in New York. THEO. HOYER 
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THE IMAGE OF GOD IN MAN. By David S. Cairns. Philosophical Library, 
New York. 256 pages, 542 x62. $4.50. 


This is a most interesting, though at times misleading, study of the 
meaning of the “image of God in man” in Scripture, in the mystery 
religions, in the Church Fathers, in Luther, Calvin, Brunner, and Barth. 
As Dr. Cairns is himself a student of Brunner, his final definition of the 
“image of God in man” pretty well agrees with that of his teacher. What 
the author ultimately seeks to show is the dignity of man, recognized in 
Christianity, but rejected by modern Communism and totalitarianism of 
all kinds. He rejects Luther’s doctrine that “the Genesis image and 
likeness” refers to “man’s original righteousness” (p. 127). He holds that 
in the New Testament the expression applies to Christ, to all believers, and 
to all men even in their sin. He recognizes the Lutheran use of the 
expression “image of God” in a wider and a narrower sense and offers his 
view as an alternative to the traditional doctrine. In the estimation of the 
reviewer, the dignity of man and the relation of love of one man toward 
another, even though the Christian’s neighbor be an unbeliever and 
unworthy of love, can be emphasized much more clearly and sharply if the 
Lutheran view of a wider sense of God’s image is held than by that of 
the author, whose expositions frequently lack in clarity and definiteness. 
Dr. Cairns holds the divine confrontation view of Brunner (p. 205) and, 
following him, does not believe the Biblical accounts of man’s creation 


and fall to be historical. J. T. MUELLER 


THE READER'S BIBLE. Oxford University Press, New York, 1951. xlvii 
and 1938 pages, 3 maps. Cloth. $6.50. 


PSALMS, PROVERBS, ECCLESIASTES. With 30 monochrome wood engrav- 
ings by Clare Leighton. Doubleday and Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y., 
1952. xii and 304 pages. Cloth. $3.95. 


The title page of the first volume describes it as “designed for general 
reading.” It has many virtues. For one thing, it is a thoroughly admirable 
example of bookmaking; type, page design, paper color, and binding, all 
make for effortless reading. Second, it is complete where many editions 
of the Authorized Version are defective. It contains the familiar Epistle 
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Dedicatory, of course. But it also contains the less well-known and vitally 
important preface, “The Translators to the Reader.” Familiarity with this 
preface might have obviated some of the ill-considered statements that 
critics of the Revised Standard Version have leveled at the purpose behind 
that document. The present volume also contains the Old Testament 
Apocrypha, the omission of which from our conventional English Bibles 
represents the triumph at this point of radical Protestantism over the 
conservative tradition both of the Anglican Communion and of our 
Lutheran Symbolical Books and dogmaticians, with a resultant spiritual 
impoverishment of all of us. A third advantage is that it reproduces the 
familiar text of the Authorized Version — without notes or cross references 
to complicate the reading and to distract the reader —in the manner of 
a twentieth-century book, with a single-column page. Narrative portions 
appear in paragraph form. The punctuation is modern. Quotation marks 
identify direct speech. Poetry —even in quotation —looks like poetry, 
not like prose. In order to orient the reader, each book or group of books 
has a brief introduction, based as far as possible on the consensus of 
modern English Biblical scholarship. These introductions would often be 
genuinely helpful to the general lay reader, but the liberal cast of the 
scholarship that produced them will probably alienate many conservative 
readers who might otherwise have welcomed an edition of the Authorized 
Version that made its familiar words so much more timely looking and 
attractive than the conventional printings. The fact that it is a single 
volume confers both obvious advantages and no less obvious disadvantages. 
The publishers of the second title designed it to be, and it makes its 
appeal as, a beautiful book. They have achieved this purpose magnificently. 
Clare Leighton’s sensitive and stimulating wood engravings are superb. 
The handsome design of the volume by Alma Reese Cardi, apparent from 
cover to cover and on every page between, makes this book a delight to 
own and a privilege to give. Printed as poetry, one column to the page, 
it contains the three books listed on the title page plus “the First Psalm 
of David” (1 Chron. 16:6-36). The Authorized Version — without notes 
or cross references — is used throughout. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. By William G. T. Shedd. Zondervan Publishing 
House, Grand Rapids, Mich. Volume I, x and 546 pages, $4.95. 


Volume II, v and 803 pages, $4.95. 


This 65-year-old classic of American Calvinistic dogmatics by a dis- 
tinguished Union Theological Seminary professor of two generations ago 
has long been out of print, but here becomes available again in a new 
reprinting. M. Eugene Oosterhaven of Western Theological Seminary 
(Christian Reformed) at Holland, Mich., prefaces Volume I with a brief 
appreciation of Shedd as a speculative systematician which underlines his 
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strongly philosophical tendencies. Volume I defines theological science 
and proceeds to a discussion of Bibliology and Theology. Volume II 
treats Anthropology, Christology, Soteriology, and Eschatology. Volume III 


is in preparation. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


LETTERS TO MARK. By James D. Bryden. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
150 pages, 514734. $2.00. 

The author of this book is the Rev. J. D. Bryden, associate pastor of 
New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, Washington, D.C., where once 
Lincoln worshiped. His “letters” resulted from a question put to him 
by a casual churchgoer: “Why is there such senseless suffering and ad- 
versity in a world created by an almighty and loving God?” He calls 
himself “Jim” and the questioner “Mark,” and there is a lively dialog 
between the two in letters which, in the field of apologetics, are worth 
reading. Mark, an educated person, finally buys and reads the Moffatt 
translation of the Bible and is recommended to turn for further study to 
such books as John C. Bennett’s Christian Realism. George Buttrick’s 
Parables of Jesus, Harry Emerson Fosdick’s A Guide to Understanding the 
Bible, and to some conservative as well as to some more liberal works. 
Emphasis finally rests upon God’s existence, purposefulness, and love, 
though in the end the entire discussion is not very convincing. It is evident 
that belief in God's love, despite the “senseless suffering and adversity in 
the world,” is intimately tied up with the Christian faith in general. Only 
he can believe that “all things work together for good to them that love 
God,” who out of the depth of his Christian conviction will say with Paul: 
“Who shall separate us from the love of Christ?” (Rom. 8:28,35.) At 
this point, as at so many others, apologetics alone must fail. 

J. T. MUELLER 


THE APPROACH TO PREACHING. By W. E. Sangster. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1952. 112 pages, 5x71 in. $2.00. 


HERE Is My METHOD. Edited by Donald Macleod. Fleming H. Revell, 
Westwood, N.J. 191 pages, 544 X8 in. $2.50. 


Here are two books for men preferably already at work in the preaching 
ministry. 

The first provides useful refreshment for basic insights and attitudes. 
The author, a British Methodist, delivered its content as talks at the six 
Methodist “theological colleges” in Great Britain. His denomination en- 
courages and clarifies the nature of lay ministries, and the book is 
a stimulus for men engaged in preaching part or full time. Basic in the 
book is the stress upon the personal religious and devotional life of the 
preacher (see, for instance, pp. 31,108). The book brings common-sense 
suggestions for the budgeting of time, administration of public worship, 
oral reading of the Scriptures, and the pastoral work of the preacher basic 
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to his preaching. Most appreciable for the experienced pastor is the chapter 
on “The Perils of the Calling,” e.g., the concluding “discharging a con- 
cern by preaching a sermon on it” (p.109). This is a good book to 
circulate among an intimate group of pastors. 

Donald Macleod of the Department of Homiletics at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary edits an anthology of thirteen sermons, each prefaced by 
the preacher's own discussion of his method. The editor states that his 
volume omits some men who had previous publishing commitments. Of 
preachers from the United States he presents the Presbyterians Eugene 
Carson Blake, Henry Sloan Coffin, Clarence Edward Macartney, and John 
A. Redhead, Jr.; the Congregationalist James Gordon Gilkey; the Meth- 
odists Lynn Harold Hough, Gerald Kennedy, and Ralph W. Sockman; 
and the Baptist Harold Cooke Phillips. Of preachers from Canada are 
presented Willard Brewing, George Campbell Pidgeon, and John Short; 
of Scotland, Roderick Bethune. Both the statements on method of prep- 
aration and preaching and the sermons themselves are of uneven value. 
The experienced preacher will greatly enjoy the variety and suggestiveness 
of the material on method. Among the sermons the most satisfying from 
the evangelical point of view is that by John Redhead on “The Love 
of God.” To this reviewer the reports on method of Coffin and of 
Kennedy seemed most useful; but every minister will gather a differ- 
ent yield. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


UNDERSTANDING My CONGREGATION. By Albert P. Stauderman. The 
Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, Pa. Net, 90 cents. 


This is a handy little volume of 139 pages intended especially for church 
workers as a means of training them for leadership. In a popular style 
the author presents an over-all picture of a congregation and its work. 
Its value for use in our circles is limited somewhat by the fact that it is 
orientated in the framework of the U.L.C.A. Nevertheless our pastors 
might find it useful and stimulating. O. E. SOHN 








